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THE FIELD OF THE AUTOMAPHONE IS UNIQUE 


It supplies the demand of a few subscribers for a better call of service on a magneto 
exchange without the heavy expense of installing a high priced switchboard, new 
telephones thruout, and selling pres- 
ent telephone equipment at “junk” 
prices. 

The subscriber gets the service he wants, 
automatic signalling, the companies obtain a 
higher rental. 


It is all done with the AUTOMAPHONE 
which costs less than a Magneto telephone. 


Order an AUTOMAPHONE for your next 


subscriber who wants better service. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards. Accessories 
GENOA, ILLINOIS 








DISTRIBUTORS 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CO Spokane, Wash. 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. Cincinnati, Ohio B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Rubber Insulated 
TELEPHONE WIRE 





Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit 





Guaranteed to possess all the 


characteristics for satisfactory and Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- 
permanent service. ted Wires and Cables give uniform 
service. Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose 
insure long life and ultimate economy.  1s4s—1921 


Send today for complete HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


particulars and prices. New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
Denver Birmingham 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





We carry large stocks of round 
singles, square singles, two, three, 
four, six and nine duct, in stand- 
ard and short lengths, in splits, 
mitres, and bends. 








BRAZIL INDIANA Makers of Quality Wire Rope since 1848 
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The maneuvers 


of public utility 


commissioners with 

regard to telephone rates are always in- 
teresting and furnish food for thought. 
Interesting, and yet somewhat mystifying, 
is the announcement made by Sherman T. 
Handy, chairman of the Michigan Public 
Utilities Commission, in an address before 
the League of Michigan Municipalities, 
when he said: 

“Telephone rates in Grand Rapids and 
in other Michigan cities are going to be 
determined on the basis of the operating 
expenses of individual exchanges, and not 
on any general principle of valuation. 

“Time was when a satisfactory basis 
for the establishment of rates was thought 
to be population. Later on the basis used 
was the number of telephones. Now we 
are confronted with the problem of bas- 
ing rates on the operating cost of each 
exchange. 

“We believe that each exchange should 
stand on its own feet—but I can’t say 
more without letting out something before 
it’s ready.” 

The next chapter will come when “it’s 
ready,” probably, and will be received with 
much interest. 

ees 2 @ 
It will 


member of the Michigan commission— 


be remembered that another 


Wm. W. Potter—was at the national tele- 
phone convention in Chicago last Novem- 
ber, and made a forceful talk on rate- 
making, in which he argued in favor of 
classifying exchanges for rate-making 
purposes. 


After relating the difficulties encoun- 
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tered in Michigan in establishing satisfac- 
tory rates, Mr. Potter made this state- 
ment: 


“It was found absolutely impossible, in 
justice and fairness to the public, to base 
each individual 
Why? 


of 50 or 100 telephones won’t pay operat- 


rates upon exchange’s 


standing. Because an exchange 
ing expenses at any reasonable rate—and 


if these exchanges are placed upon a 
basis of paying their reasonable expenses, 
they ought to go out of business. The 
people won't pay the rate.” 

* * * * 


The statements made by Commissioner 


Potter in Chicago and by Commissioner 
Handy in Grand Rapids do not seem to 
agree. However, seven months’ time sepa- 
rates the dates of their utterances, and 
may have caused a change of opinion in 
the Michigan commission. 

Meanwhile, Chairman Handy’s mysteri- 
ous intimation that something is brewing 
stimulates curiosity, and Michigan tele- 
phone men will be on the alert to catch 
the news from Lansing. Commissioner 
Potter believes in the theory that rates 
should be based on service, and this idea 
may be embodied in the next official pro- 
nouncement of the Michigan body. 

x * *k x 

Chairman Handy said something on be- 
half of utilities when he recounted the dif- 
ficulties of fixing rates fair to both the 
public and the service corporations. 

“Utilities have often been at a distinct 


disadvantage,” said he. “During the war 


most utilities were 


tied down by fran- 
and 


chises, during 


the entire war period while prices were 


high they were not allowed to charge 
more, although everything else was 
higher. 


“In some cases cities kindly permitted 
increases, but even then few utilities re- 
ceived increases proportionate to the ad- 
vanced costs.” 

‘tess 2 

The oil business isn't much like the tele- 
phone business, or any other utility sub- 
ject to regulation. Gasoline prices have 
been going up ever since March, notwith- 
standing record-breaking stocks on hand, 
and in reply to the roars of protest from 
the public, Standard Oil officials smugly 
say they raised their price to save their 
competitors from losing money. 

The defense is advanced that the oil 
trust put up the price so as to permit their 
less efficient competitors to stay in busi- 
ness. In March gasoline sold in Chicago 
for 20 cents. Step by step it went up un- 
til now it is 25. 

* + * * 


“Economic conditions forced our com-. 
petitors to raise prices,” said a high offi- 
cial of the Standard. “Doing business on 
a different basis, we were not so much 
When the 


last two-cent increase came through we 


affected as they have been. 


were still making a profit at 23 cents a gal- 
lon. They were losing money at 23 cents. 

“Tt was simply a question of whether 
we should adopt a ‘live and let live’ policy, 
or sell gasoline at the lowest price we 


could make a profit and let our competi- 
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tors go hang. In the first place we stood 
to make a good profit; in the second we 
forced our competitors to do business at 
a loss. For various reasons we decided to 
follow the crowd.” 

For obvious reasons, also, the Standard 
desires to keep its so-called competitors in 
the field. 


company of the dangerous distinction of 


By so doing it relieves that 


being an absolute monopoly; it also swells 
its profits. The public, of course, pays the 
bills. 

It means that the oil interests fix a mini- 
mum price for their product that will en- 
able all to stay in business—the efficient 
and the inefficient. 

How lovely it would be if the makers 
of telephone rates operated on that basis! 
In reality, however, they compel the tele- 
phone company to run its business with 
the strictest economy, and then give it a 
rate which yields a modest return on the 
capital invested. 


The comparison tempts one to argue that 
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the supplying of necessities like oil and 
gasoline should be made a public utility 
with prices regulated by the government. 


* * * x 


In his Princeton address, President 
Harding uttered a pithy paragraph that is 
worth printing in large type. Referring 
to the general business situation, he said: 
“T am very glad to say that vour govern- 
ment is interested in the good fortune of 
business—interested because if there is no 
business there is no good fortune.” 
* * * * 

Amplifying this thought, and urging the 
need of co-operation among all classes, 
the President continued : 

“Now business and good fortune depend 
upon the maintenance of fundamental prin- 
ciples in business activities. They depend 
upon the people engaged in business—not 
the capitalists alone, but the man who gives 
his brawn for a daily wage. 

“During the war, capital got used to un- 


usual profits and labor became acquainted 
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with unusual wages, which both have been 
reluctant to relinquish. There must be a 
readjustment, but it must be a fair read- 
justment. We must say to capital that 
wages must not go back and ought not 
to go back entirely to a pre-war level. 

* oe * * 


“The world war, indeed, would have 
been a failure and the sacrifices made in 
our behalf would have been made in vain 
if we should go back. Yet you cannot 
have employment without reasonable profit 
for capital. 

“The government is trying to keep its 
hands out and reduce the burden of taxes 
upon you. It is all up to you, for there 
is not a great deal the government can do. 
It’s up to each one of us to resolve that 
we are going back to work.” 

The last sentence tells the story in a 
Not only “resolve 


but 


nutshell. should we 


that we are going back to work,” 
the resolution should be put into honest, 


sincere action. 


Preservative Treatment of Poles 


Increasing the Effective Life of Pole Timber Discussed from the Practical 
and Theoretical Sides — Preservative Treatment of Cedar Poles — Paper 
Presented at the Annual Meeting of Nebraska Telephone Association 


By P. M. McCullough 


Engineer, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., Omaha, Neb. 


For the past 20 or 25 years, considerable 
investigation has been made by pole-using 
companies to obtain some practical meth- 
ods of accomplishing real preservation of 
pole timber. In this discussion the sub- 
ject will be considered equally from the 
practical and theoretical sides. I will 
bring out for you some of the more im- 
portant points to be considered by engi- 
neers and executives before making the 
decision to go into the general use of 
preservative treatment as it is now applied. 

This discussion will be confined to the 
treatment of cedar poles, as this type of 
pole represents practically all of the poles 
used in this section of the country, and 
because of its resistance to decay above 
ground represents a good type of pole to 
butt treat for preservation. 

The definition of the term “preserva- 
tive” as applied to poles, is “the means of 
preparing the pole to resist decay or 
change.” From this the reason for treat- 
ment is, then, to prevent decay or change 
and thus prolong the life of the pole. 

The decay of pole timber is caused by 
a number of agents, only two of which 
are important for this territory. Decay 
is caused by the presence in the pole of 
low forms of plants called fungi and bac- 
teria. Of these two, the fungi seems to 


be the most active. Little is known of 
the action of bacteria in producing decay; 
however, it is reasonable to assume that 
the same methods used to combat the 
fungi will be effective against the bacteria. 

Of the great number of fungi and bac- 
teria existent, only a few have the ability 
to decay wood. There are some few that 
cannot even live on wood. 

The fungi are forms of plants that are 
parasitic. Those which produce decay in 
wood are dependent for their very life on 
the wood. The reproduction of fungi 
takes place in two ways: (1) by means 
of minute spores, and (2) by means of 
mycelia. 

The spores, which are similar to minute 
seeds, are blown about by winds and, 
when they alight on- wood, start to germi- 
nate and send their minute mycelia into 
the wood, gradually decaying it. If the 
mycelia come in contact with good wood 
fiber, as when a piece of decayed wood 
touches a piece of good wood, they grow 
into the sound wood and decay it. This 


fact clearly illustrates the desirability of 
using sound wood for pole skids where 
poles are to be stored for some time. 
These root-like mycelia secrete some 
little understood chemicals which dissolve 
the wood fiber, the substance of which 





serves as a food for the fungus. These 
chemicals are called “enzymes” or “fer- 
ments,” and fungi vary greatly in their 
capacity to secrete these chemicals. 

It is only those fungi which attack 
cellulose and lignin vigorously that affect 
the durability of timber to any serious de- 
gree. There are four things vital to the 
life of these fungi—food, air, moisture 
and a favorable temperature. 

The “Parandra Brunnea,’ more com- 
monly known as the “pole borer,” is an 
elongated, creamy white grub. Probably 
all of you who have worked on the re- 
construction of pole lines have seen this 
worm at or near the ground line of old 
poles. It is hatched from an egg, deposit- 
ed by a mahogany brown beetle about one- 
half inch in length. These borers on be- 
ing hatched in the outer layers of the 
pole, excavate shallow galleries in the 
sapwood and proceed to enlarge these as 
they get into the heartwood. The gal- 
leries are packed with a fine semi-digested 
dust, which you have also probably seen. 
The borer eventually transforms to the 
adult beetle. 

The presence of pole borers is injurious 
to the pole in two ways: First, by the 
destruction of the fiber on which it lives; 
and second, by opening up holes in the 
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poles through which moisture, air and 
fungi can more easily enter the pole. 

As decay-producing fungi and pole 
borers are dependent upon four things for 
their existence, the preservation of pole 
timber as to the elimination of destruction 
from these sources resolves itself into the 
removal of some one or more of their 
necessities for life. Obviously it is im- 
practical to remove the supply of air or 
moisture, and impossible to control the 
temperature. The remaining point of at- 
tack is the food supply. 

The destruction of this food supply is 
accomplished by impregnating it with 
some poison that is not injurious to the 
strength of the pole and is still efficacious 
as a poison. There are several salts that 
meet the requirements of disinfecting the 
pole timber but that are soluble in water 
and hence leech out of the pole, leaving 
it unprotected. 

The best preservative that has been 
found that meets all requirements as to 
economy, antiseptic powers and insolubil- 
ity in water is dead oil of coal tar, or 
coal tar creosote. This coal tar creosote 
is obtained by the distillation of coal tar. 
The coal tar is produced by the destruc- 
tive distillation of bituminous coal at a 
temperature high enough to yield a tar 
consisting mainly of compounds of the 
aromatic series. 

In the distillation of the coal tar, the 
fractions containing the oils that boil at 
the higher temperatures are the ones that 
compose the dead oil of coal tar com- 
monly used for preservatives. The lower 
boiling fractions composed of creosotes 
and benzines, which are commonly called 
carbolineum, are more toxic but due to 
their low boiling point, they volatilize and 
leech out of the pole cells more easily 
than do the high boiling oils. 

The high boiling oils, composed mainly 
of anthracenes are less toxic than the low 
boiling oils but have the advantage of 
less leeching out. There is about a bal- 
ance, therefore, between the low and high 
boiling oils as to value from a treating 
standpoint. The high toxicity of the low 
boiling oils is offset by the rapid leeching 
of the oil after the pole has been in the 
ground. 

The higher boiling oils have a distinct 
advantage in one point: Due to the high 
boiling point of the oil, there is less loss 
from volatilizing during the treating 
processes. 

All trees have an inside layer of wood, 
commonly called heartwood, that is very 
hard and strong due to the fact that the 
cells have become full of mineral salts. 
This heartwood is surrounded under the 
bark with the sapwood. This sapwood is 
the part of the timber that is alive, or 
supporting life, and is generally soft and 
comparatively porous. 

The cell structure of the heart and 
sapwood is the same, although the mineral 
salts are not present in the sapwood. The 
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sapwood is almost white in color, while 
the heartwood is much darker and has a 
reddish brown color. The sapwood, be- 
cause of its location on the outside of the 
pole, is then the part that it is most de- 
sirable to treat. It has been found that 
the preservation of this layer of sapwood 








USELESS SAVING. 


When I am tempted to save some- 
thing because there is a remote possi- 
bility that it may come in handy some 
day I remember that when George W. 
Coleman was in his thirties he fell sick 
with scarlet fever and when he was 
convalescent, he thought it would be 
well to spend some of his time sorting 
out some of the stuff he had saved 
when he was in his early twenties. In 
the collection was an envelope, on the 
outside of which George had written 
shortly after his twentieth birthday, 
“This envelope contains some hair 
taken from the tail of the burro upon 
which I rode up Pike’s Peak.—Tom 
Dreier. 








is the easiest and most economical method 
of treating poles. 

The cellular structure of the sapwood 
lends itself to ready treatment as the cells 
are full of cellulose. If access to the 
cells is provided the creosote, good results 
are obtained in preserving the sapwood. 
The cells are merely tubes which run 
parallel, or nearly so, to the axis of the 


. pole in concentric circles called annual 


rings. 

There are four methods commonly em- 
ployed at this time in the preservative 
treatment of cedar poles. These will be 
taken up and discussed separately. 

The brush treatment of poles consists 
of the application of heated dead oil of 
coal tar to the surface of the pole from 
one foot above to two feet below the 
ground line. In this treatment, two coats 
of oil are applied 24 hours apart. In the 
brush treatment, checks and knots should 
be flooded with the preservative to insure 
disinfection. 

This type of treatment requires few 
tools and as it is relatively easy to effect 
a treatment by this method, it is usually 
used where poles are to be treated in the 
field. However, poles must be thorough- 
ly seasoned and must be dry at the time 
of the application of the oil to effect any 
appreciable penetration into the sapwood 
of the pole. 

An interesting application of the prush 
treatment of poles is where it is applied 
to poles while standing in the line. Ex- 
periments are under way at the present 
time on this method of treatment, and in- 
dications are that the life of poles al- 
ready set can, in many cases, be increased 
through the application of creosote brush 
treatments. 
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The most favorable conditions for good 
results from this method of treatment 
are when the pole surface, after the ex- 
cavation has been made around the pole 
and all rot or decayed matter has been 
removed, is free from deep checks and 
from deep or irregularly shaped pockets. 
However, there is some question yet as 
to the economies involved in this method 
of treatment, as the expense of applying it 
is somewhat greater than when the brush 
treatment is applied in yards. 

The submersion treatment of poles con- 
sists of dipping the pole butts into a tank 
of hot creosote and allowing them to re- 
main for 15 minutes. The oil in this case 
must be at a temperature between 212° 
Fahr. and 230° Fahr. No poles are treat- 
ed by this method that have been exposed 
to snow or ice within three days of the 
time of treatment. 

The submersion 
are 


and brush treatments 
equivalents from the 
standpoint of penetration, although more 
uniform results and a better disinfection 
of checks, knots and incipient heart rot 
is assured by the submersion process. 
Both of these methods depend for their 
penetration on the condition of the ex- 
terior of the pole. The pole should be 
well seasoned and as dry as practicable at 


the practical 


the time of treatment to insure any ab- 
sorption of the oil by the sapwood. 

As mentioned before, the brush treat- 
ment lends itself readily to the treatment 
of poles in the field and is generally em- 
ployed where treatment in the field is the 
practical thing. Most pole suppliers are 
equipped to furnish the submersion treat- 
ment. 

The penetration secured under the sub- 
mersion and brush treatments varies from 
a trace up to one-fourth inch, depending 
on the condition of the timber as to sea- 
soning, etc. It has been found that the 
submersion treatment gives possibly a 
more uniform penetration than does the 
brush treatments. The specifications for 
these treatments have no requirements as 
to depth of penetration of the oil. 


It has been found that case-hardened 
poles do not show good results under 
either the brush or submersion treatments. 
Case-hardening as applied to 
caused by too rapid seasoning of the sap- 
wood, and a consequent rapid shrinkage. 
This causes the sapwood to become hard 
and brittle. The cells of sapwood that 
have become case-hardened are almost 
impervious to treatment by dipping only. 

Winter cuts and summer cuts of timber 
vary to some extent in their ability to ab- 
sorb the treatment. 


poles is 


The butt treatment of poles consists 
of soaking the butts of the poles in a bath 
of creosote which is kept at a temperature 
between 212° Fahr. and 230° Fahr. for a 
time sufficient to give satisfactory penetra- 
tion. The time necessary to provide good 


penetration depends on a number of fac- 
tors that will be 


discussed later. This 
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hot bath is followed immediately with a 
cold bath of at least one hour’s duration 
in creosote, the temperature of which 
shall not be more than 110° Fahr. for the 
last ten minutes of the bath. 

The treatment under this process takes 


place in this manner: The air and mois- 
ture in the cells of the sapwood of the 
pole are driven out by the long bath in 
hot oil. After the air and moisture have 
been driven out, the oil is allowed to cool, 
or the hot oil is drawn off and cold oil 
is admitted to the treating tanks. 


During the cooling of the oil, a partial . 


vacuum forms within the cells of the 
sapwood. Atmospheric pressure then 
drives the oil that has already penetrated 
the sapwood to some extent further into 
the wood cells. This action takes place 
more quickly but no less effectively when 
the hot oil is drawn off rapidly at the 
end of the bath and cold oil admitted. 

The long hot bath to which the poles 
treated by this method are subjected has 
some very desirable features. During the 
hot bath, poles are seasoned to some ex- 
tent, which helps to eliminate further 
checking. It is not necessary to protect 
poles just before this treatment from the 
action of the weather—that is from snow 
or rain—as the moisture adhering to a 
pole is quickly driven off by the hot bath. 
A real disinfection of any heart rot or 
skid rot present is assured by this method. 
The importance of the disinfection of the 
heart rot will be discussed later. 

The requirements of the specifications 
for this treatment are that the depth of 
penetration shall not be less than one- 
fourth inch where the sapwood is one- 
half inch thick, and not less than one-half 
the depth of the sapwood where it is less 
than one-half inch in thickness. It is ex- 
pected that from 75 per cent to 80 per 
cent of the poles treated under these 
specifications will meet these require- 
ments. The specifications are so written 
that they permit 25 per cent of any one 
batch of poles treated to fall below the 
requirements as above stated. 

There seems to be little effect on poles 
that are case-hardened by this treatment. 
The portions of the pole that are case- 
hardened show little if any penetration of 
the oil. 

The perforation treatment of poles con- 
sists of placing the pole in a machine and 
perforating the butt from one foot above 
to two feet below the ground line. These 
perforations are made by a series of sharp 
teeth that are forced into the sapwood of 
the pole at evenly-spaced points over its 
surface. The teeth are so spaced that the 
fibers of the wood are all cut in the space 
that is perforated. After perforation, the 
pole is subjected to the same type of bath 
as provided under the butt process. 


The theory of the perforation process 
is that the knives in entering the sapwood 
open the cells by ‘cutting through them. 
The subsequent bath in the hot oil results 
in filling the cells of the sapwood with 
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oil that enters through these perforations 
and runs axially through the cells after the 
air and moisture is driven out as ex- 
plained before under the butt treatment. 

Early experiments on perforation treat- 
ments were based on using teeth in the 
shape of a wedge which separated the 
fibers on being driven into the pole. It 
was thought that the oil would travel 
circumferentially between the perforations 
to effect the treatment and augment the 
axial travel of the oil. Experience has 
shown so far that more uniform results 
are obtained by a perforation that defi- 








OUR FRIENDS REFLECT 
OURSELVES. 


Great blessings do not come to us un- 
til we, by our thinking, have fitted our- 
selves to receive them. The quality of 
the friends with whom we associate ad- 
vertises to the world the quality of our 
thinking and feeling. Let us repeat over 
and over to ourselves that we attract to 
ourselves only what we are.— Tom 
Dreier. 








nitely cuts the fibers and this permits 
of a maximum travel of the preservative 
longitudinally of the cells. 

While it would seem that the cutting 
of the sapwood fibers would decrease the 
strength of the pole, it has been found 
that this decrease is only about 5 per cent 
for the smaller poles and less for the 
larger poles. This decrease in strength 
is so small as to be negligible. 

The specification requirements for pene- 
tration under the perforation process are 
¥%-inch minimum where the sapwood is 
greater than %-inch thickness, and pene- 
tration to the full depth of the sapwood 
where its thickness is less than 3%-inch. 
Very good results are being obtained by 
the suppliers under these specifications. 

The treatment of case-hardened or 
similar hard types of poles is not difficult 
with the perforation process. Very uni- 
form results have been obtained over the 
whole circumference of poles treated by 
this process. 

This uniformity of treatment is very 
essential to satisfactory increases in life 
of the pole. A satisfactory penetration 
on one side of a pole may be wasted if a 
shallow penetration is had on the opposite 
side of the pole, for once decay sets in, 
it will proceed as fast in the non-disin- 
fected parts of the treated pole as it 
does in the pole that has had no treat- 
ment whatsoever. 

Because of the necessity of preserving 
the relatively thin layer of treated sap- 
wood, in order to derive the benefits of 
treatment, it is imperative that the field 
forces use the utmost care in handling the 
butts of all treated poles. Treated poles 
should not be dragged along the ground. 
Pike poles, cant hooks, or carrying hooks, 
should not be used in the treated section. 
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Any breaking of the treated section will 
permit of the entrance of fungi or wood 
borers. 

The larger pole-treating plants are now 
equipped to furnish on a commercial basis 
any of these treatments. They are 
equipped with machinery for handling 
poles and with tanks, the capacity of 
which is about a carload of poles at a 
time. One plant alone, treated some 
250,000 poles in 1920 and then it was 
claimed that it was not running to capac- 
ity. Rigid inspections are made of all 
poles treated to insure satisfactory results. 

Let us now discuss the relative advan- 
tages of preservative treatments as ap- 
plied to pole butts based on experience, 
with the same in actual field trials, to- 
gether with some of the practical features 
in connection with the application of these 
preservative treatments. The preserva- 
tive treatments just mentioned will be 
discussed. ‘These are: 

a. Brush treatment. 

b. Submersion treatment. 

c. The butt treatment. 

d. The perforation treatment. 

The object of a preservative treatment. 
as mentioned before, is to prolong the 
life of pole timber. This is accomplished 
by securing, by one of the foregoing 
methods, a penetration of proper preserva- 
tive oil into the sapwood of the pole. 
The depth of penetration of the preserva- 
tive oil together with the dependability 
with which this penetration is secured 
and the cost of securing this penetration 
are the governing features in the selec- 
tion of the type of preservative treatment. 

Experience with the brush treatment 
on well-seasoned pole timber has been 
that a penetration on the order of 1/32 
to %4-inch was obtained. This penetra- 
tion was obtained under fairly ideal con- 
ditions of method and means of applica- 
tion of the treatment. 

At the time of our starting this work 
of brush treatment, some 12 years ago, 
the matter seemed to be fairly well or- 
ganized as at that time a considerably 
larger number of poles were being treated 
regularly. 

In order to perform the operation of 
brush-treating poles and obtain value from 
it, there are a number of conditions which 
it is found difficult to meet. Among these 
are the matter of obtaining containers 
suitable for distribution of the oil to the 
field, the matter of heating the oil, the 
matter of discriminating in the grades of 
oil to be used under particular conditions, 
the matter of having proper conditions as 
to seasoned poles and dry weather at the 
time of applying the treatment and the 
matter of workmanship in connection with 
the application of the treatment. All of 
these require a considerable amount of 
supervision on the part of the supply and 
construction departments. 

Under existing conditions, it has seemed 
that the use of the brush treatment was 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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Working Towards Overseas Talk 
by Radio. 

Speaking at a dinner given June 29 in 
New York City in honor of Senator Mar- 
coni, inventor of the first system of wire- 
less telegraphy, E. J. Nally, president of 
the Radio Corp. of America, indicated 
that the development of the vacuum tube 
opened the way to telephone conversation 
‘between New York and London and Paris 
within a few years, possibly before the 
end of 1922. 

Mr. Nally disclosed that a set of the 
new electron tubes of high power is being 
put into position in the great wireless sta- 
tion at Carnarvon in Wales and, although 
he did not mention this additional fact, it 
is known that an even more powerful set 
of the tubes, called radiotrons in this 
country, is ready for installation in the 
radio central plant of the Radio corpora- 
tion at Port Jefferson, L. I., the largest 
wireless station in the world. 

First the tubes are to be tested in wire- 
less telegraphy, because the dot and dash 
is the most simple of sounds to saddle to 
the swift-flying electric waves and, as 
their development progresses, these new 
radiotrons will be turned to the work of 
transmitting the more varied tones of the 
human voice across the leagues of the sea. 
Achievement of that scientific result is the 
aim of radio engineers on both sides of 
the sea, and they are working under full 
pressure to bring it about in 1922. 

The tone of the human voice already 
has been hurled across the sea in wire- 
less telephone sets, but only in one way, 
so that the radio engineers who made the 
test did not know until they had received 
notice by wireless telegraph some minutes 
later that they had actually reached their 
scientific goal. 

It is hoped to do something more with 
the radiotrons, or electron tube, and that 
is to hurl the sound of the human voice 
both ways at once, so that a person in 
New York may carry on an actual con- 
versation with a person in London or 
Paris, just as a person in New York may 
talk to a person in San Francisco. 

“Much of the fascinating and myste- 
rious future possibilities which have sur- 
rounded this work of recent years seem 
to be due to the wonderful device, the 


‘valve’ or ‘electron tube,” said Mr. 
Nally. “First used for simple receivers, 


then as amplifier, then as a transmitter, 
then for land line work, it soon may be 
used for commercial power purposes. 
“It seems impossible to conceive the 
uses to which the device may not ulti- 
mately be applied. In the business of 


commercial communication, however, it is 
not so much what a device may be able 
to do in the future as what can be done 
with it today that really matters. 





“this country by 


“What has been the story of the elec- 
tron tube? As a generator or transmitter 
it was first used about 1911, only exceed- 
ingly small amounts of energy being used. 

“Now, in 1922, we have its final develop- 
ment by test in the Carnarvon station. 
Doubtless, within a few years this type of 
equipment will assume commercial form 
and become an alternative type of equip- 
ment, with alternators for use in com- 
mercial long distance transmitting sta- 
tions. 

“For telegraph purposes the value of 
the alternator and tube transmitters will 
probably be about the same in that they 
are both simply high frequency alternat- 
ing current generators, though of differ- 
ent types. That the first cost or operat- 
ing cost of the two types will be mate- 
rially different is hardly conceivable, but 
it is to be expected that the tube will be 
a much more useful and convenient de- 
vice for telephony over long distance.” 

Senator Marconi himself has predicted 
several times on his visit to this country 
that wireless telephony over the seas was 
only a question of a short time, but he 
has denied that he is undertaking any 
such tests himself because his mind is 
concentrated for the moment on his ex- 
periments in short-wave telephony, a field 
in which he has done much pioneer work 
in the last three years. 

He said that it was difficult to predict 
just how long it would take to develop 
a system of transoceanic telephony. He 
is also experimenting to a great extent 
with this triode valve or electron tube 
which has been so highly developed in 
Dr. Langmuir, who is 
now able to make 20-kilowatt tubes. 

It is not intended that Dr. Langmuir’s 
radiotrons shall immediately take the 
place of the Alexanderson generators in 
the high-power transmitting stations, but 
it is the present intention to link up the 
tubes with the alternators to make a more 
powerful station which shall be capable 
of hurling out stronger signals and, ulti- 
mately, to cast the human voice to the 
far ends of the earth on waves of electric 
energy. 


Buyers Ask Performance Tests 
for Radio Receiving Sets. 


Ever-increasing public interest in radio 
has added to the troubles of department 
store buyers and others handling such 
equipment. Because of the rather tech- 
nical problems involved, actual and pros- 
pective sellers of “ether wave” receiving 
devices say they are up against it in their 
efforts to satisfy the trade. Finding no 
information available to use in selecting 
good or rejecting bad apparatus and fear- 
ing the loss of established good will, ap- 
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peals have been directed to the Bureau of 
Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce to devise standard testing methods. 

Performance test methods for imme- 
diate use by a commercial testing labora- 
tory were recently agreed upon in an out- 
line by representatives of the Bureau of 
Standards, the Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories of New York, and the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association. Suggestions 
regarding improvements on these methods, 
or new methods for testing the equipment 
submitted by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, will be subject to ap- 
proval of the Bureau of Standards. 

The tests outlined include examination 
as to the materials and workmanship of 
construction, the mechanical and elec- 
trical design, simplicity of adjustment, 
ruggedness, sensitivity, sharpness of tun- 
ing, wave-length range, and faithfulness 
of reproduction in radio telephone recep- 
tion. 

The investigating committee of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association has 
suggested that from a commercial stand- 
point it would be of assistance to their 
members if responsible manufacturers 
would plainly mark their equipment, indi- 
cating the receiving radius of each instru- 
ment under every atmospheric condition. 
Owing to the large number of factors 
which enter into the determination of the 
range over which signals can be received 
with a given set, this is a very difficult 
problem, impossible to overcome at present 
by a brief statement or mark. 

Strength of signals required by a re- 
ceiving operator, height and location of re- 
ceiving antenna, power of transmitting 
station, its location with respect to other 
stations capable of causing interference as 
well as the sensitivity of the particular re- 
ceiving set, must all be considered, accord- 
ing to Bureau of Standards experts. 


Telephone Wires That Cross 
Broadway Underground. 


There is perhaps no single street in the 
country so well known as Broadway, New 
York City, and there is no point on Broad- 
way where the underground telephone 
traffic is heavier than it is at the crossing 
of Franklin Street. 


More than 35 lead-covered cables 
traverse the street, each cable containing 
on an average nearly 700 telephone cir- 
cuits, making a total of over 47,000 wires 
under this single thoroughfare. This vast 
number of wires, if placed upon a single 
overhead line, would require poles two 
miles high. If the poles were only as 
high as the Woolworth tower, Broadway 
would be roofed in by 12 such gigantic 
lines and a veritable canopy of copper. 





Florida Sectional Meeting at Miami 


Meeting of Florida Association Centered on ‘Service to the Public’’—Good 
Thoughts Relating to Service Developed by Speakers and Discussions— 
Aid in the Public’s Education — Other Suggestions 


Moving Pictures to 
An 
Profit,” and the unanimous agreement to 
have a motion picture of the telephone in- 
dustry in Florida filmed for the education 
of the public, were two of the features of 
the sectional meeting held by the Florida 
Telephone Association in Miami, June 21. 
The keynote of the meeting was “service 
to the public.” 


address on “Selling Service at a 


This is the first year that the associa- 
tion has divided itself for sectional meet- 
ings, it being done on account of the dis- 
tances from part of the state to 
another. By this means the members are 
able to get together more often and ex- 
change views. There will be two other 
meetings, the dates and places for which 
have not yet been determined. 

The morning session was opened with an 
address of welcome to the city by Mayor 
Chas. D. Leffler. Following this, Acting 
Chairman F. W. Webster extended a wel- 
come on behalf of the association. Mr. 
Webster is general manager and treasurer 
of the South Atlantic Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and a member of the associa- 
tion’s executive committee. He presided 
at the meeting in the absence of President 
W. G. Brorein, who was in California. 

In his talk on selling service at a profit, 
C. D. Brorein, secretary of the Peninsular 
Telephone Co., of Tampa, pointed out that 
the old methcds of rate fixing and ac- 
counting in the telephone business are rap- 
idly giving way to the new, with the re- 
sult that there is a constantly increasing 
equality of rates. 

Mr. Brorein said that the time is coming 
soon when rates wili be fixed on the meter 
system. Charges will not be made by the 
month but by the call. Telephones will be 
installed in houses in the same manner as 
gas meters and electric meters. If they are 
not used, they will not be charged for. 

“T have four poignant suggestions to 
offer,” said Mr. Brorein. “The company, 
if it is to be successful, must first sell itself 
to its employes. Next it should sell itself 
and employes to’the people through prompt 
and courteous service. 

“Third, the officials and employes of the 
company should mix with the business 
men, and fourth, the newspapers should 
be known by all of the company officials, 
for the right kind of publicity is the thing 
we are most in need of today.” 

R. J. Gailbreath, secretary and auditor 
for the South Atlantic Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., pointed out the reason for the 
number of complaints that reach the tele- 
phone office. He laid it to the fact that the 
average man cannot visualize the central 
office. 

“Take a man in an automobile,” said Mr. 


one 


Gailbreath. “Let him ride down the street. 
A traffic officer holds up his hand and the 
man may have to wait five or 10 minutes 
The same thing may 
happen a block below and a block below 
that. Does he kick? No; rather, he is 
proud of the growth of his town as evi- 
denced by the congested traffic. 

“Let him enter a restaurant. He 
have to wait a half hour before he gets 
his dinner. He enters no complaint. Let 


before he can pass. 


may 








The Index for Volume 82 of 
TELEPHONY. 


The index for volume 82 of “Tele- 
phony,” which was completed with the 
issue of June 24, is now ready for dis- 
tribution among those who keep com- 
plete files. 

In this index are listed all the impor- 
tant articles which have appeared be- 
tween January 7 and June 24. It will 
be supplied free of charge to those mak- 
ing application. 








him enter a barber shop. 
full and he waits his turn. 
not kick. 

“But let him lift a telephone receiver off 
the hook, and if he does not get an answer 
in a quarter of a minute, he gets mad and 
calls Central all kinds 


The chairs are 
Still he does 


if names. 

“On the street, in the restaurant or in 
the barber shop, he can see why he is wait- 
ing, but at the telephone he is in the dark. 
He cannot visualize. what is happening at 
He 
must be shown what is there in such a way 
that every time he uses the telephone a 
picture of Central will come to his mind.” 

The suggestion that a moving picture 
be taken of telephone exchanges in opera- 
tion throughout the state was made by 
Frank B. Rue, manager of the Dade Co. 
Telephone Co., of Homestead. The idea 
was immediately accepted by the attending 
members and a movement was started to 
secure such a picture as early as possible. 

Other impromptu speakers who told of 
what their local exchanges are doing were 
D. L. Horsman, manager of the Lake 
Worth Telephone Co., of Lake Worth, and 
Mr. Lathrop, of the Peninsular Telephone 
Co., who has been in the telephone busi- 
ness for 21 years. 

At 11 o’clock the delegates adjourned 
to the new building of the South Atlantic 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., where the 
newly installed automatic equipment was 
inspected. The company acted as host at 
a luncheon at the Tropical Tea Gardens. 
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the other end and so gets impatient. 


Uniformity of practice and methods to 
better the service of telephone exchanges 
in the state were discussed in the after- 
noon session. 

L. L. Sertel, office manager of the South 
Atlantic Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
talked on “The Advantages of Uniform 
Practice.” He dealt chiefly with topics 
which were sources of concern with vir- 
tually all exchanges in the state. 

He suggested that an educational pro- 
gram for plant men at the various ex- 
changes might be beneficial to the service 
of each. 

It was also through his suggestion that 
the discussion of adoption of a fee for 
restoration of service when bills were not 
paid was held. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Sertel that 
some subscribers have their telephones re- 
moved three or four times in the course 
It costs 
money, he said, to take out the telephone 
and put it back again. Consequently some 
sort of service charge should be made. 


of a year for this one reason. 


announcement from 
Mr. Webster that the railroad commission 


This brought the 


had already ruled favorably on the prop- 
osition and that it is now up to the indi- 
vidual companies to apply for such charges. 

Another suggestion was in regard to sea- 
sonal rates in localities where there are 
According to sev- 
eral of the telephone men, some of the 
visitors have telephones installed and aiter 


enly one or two months of use they leave, 


many winter visitors. 


thus making a loss for the company since 
the time of use does not justify the ex- 
pense of installation. 

A season rate of six months, whereby 
the visitors would contract for the use of 
the telephone for that length of time would 
be a solution of the problem, according 
to T. L. Jordan, of West Palm Beach, who 
declared that his company had aiready in- 
stalled the six-months’ system. 

Mr. Jordan said that his company in 
West Palm Beach last winter handled 350 
seasonal subscribers, out of which 210 af- 
terwards were changed to annual con- 
tracts. The same system has been adopted 
by exchanges at St. Augustine and Day- 
tona on permission of the railroad com- 
mission, he said. 

Discussion on the question of trying to 
obtain uniform rates for exchanges which 
have about the same number of subscribers 
and in proportion to the money invested 
was not acted on, since the talks brought 
out the fact that in many communities of 
about the same size the cost of the service 
and upkeep of the systems differed largely. 
It was decided that the association would 
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get out a uniform blank in which the in- 
ventories would be submitted to the state 
railroad commission. 

Mr. Webster told of the 
local company had experienced in acquaint- 


success the 


ing the public with the problems which 
the service involves. A recent occasion on 
which the new office was opened to public 
inspection was cited by him as having pro- 
duced good results. 

C. W. Van Landingham, of the South 
Atlantic company, told of an association 
which has been organized by a large ma- 
jority of the employes. The purpose of 


Operators’ Experiences 


Papers Presented at Recent Meeting of Northern 
Association Tell of Everyday Experiences, Ideals to 
Why Operators Should Get Together and Really 


The Responsibilities of the Small 
Town Operator. 

By Miss Ethel Anglin, Chief Operator, 
Leesburg, Ind. 

It seems we operators who work in 
the small town offices have so many and 
varied responsibilties that we could talk 
about them for hours but like the song, 
“The Half Has Never Yet Been Told,” so 
I have decided to give you a taste of life 
in the small-town exchange by telling you 
a few actual experiences. 

In the first place, you must know who 
we are, and what we must do. When we 
come into the office at 7 a. m. we assume 
the responsibilities of chief operator, ticket 
operator, local operator, wire chief, gener- 
al bureau of information for the public 
and janitor. Then we must be ready to 
greet all our friends with a smile as they 
come and go—and sometimes we are called 
upon to take the place of the manager 
when he is conveniently out. All this 
you will remember is the same as sixteen 
to one. 

When we are trying to complete a long 
distance call, we have to take care of the 
local calls, tell the time of day, locate 
the drayman and so on. Our rural sub- 
scribers feel they come first as they are 
with us always, winter and summer, and 
that the majority of the toll business 
comes from the lake people who are only 
here in the summertime. This is very 
true, and no one knows better than we 
do about the rural subscribers being here 
always, effervescent from 4 a. m. until 
10 p. m. 

Without a doubt someone will come 
in to pay his rent, and the bookkeeper 
will just have stepped out to get an ice 
cream soda. So we must manage in 
some way to slip out and get the money 
as we can’t afford to let the man who 
pays get impatient, for if he does, nine 
chances to ten, he will ask you when 
they expect to take off this extra 25 
cents, or whatever it may be, that every- 
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this organization, he stated, was to start 
an educational program for the benefit of 
the employes, to create a greater interest 
in the work and respect for the positions 
of others and for the social benefit of the 
persons employed in the local office. 

W. A. Jamieson, plant chief for the 
South Atlantic offered many 
suggestions on the buying and installing of 
equipment. 

He urged the buying of the best, no mat- 
ter what it cost, and counseled the pur- 
chasing department to be sure that the 
equipment was standard. Standard equip- 


company, 


thing else has come down, so why not 
the telepheone rent. The thing to do is 
to get the money while he is _ feeling 
good. 


We slip back to the board only to 
find the party we left talking has been 
disconnected or else he is “yelling his 
head off” for you to repeat, which seems 
to be a favorite practice of the rural sub- 
scriber. Along with all this, the line- 
man will call in and ask you to test a 
rural line for “short” or “ground.” This 
you do but before you get the connec- 
tion down every subscriber will call in 
and say, “Central, were you calling me?” 

“No, we were testing the line.” 

“Well, why didn’t you say so, I’ve 
been answering and answering. It sound- 
ed just like my ring.” 

It’s high time to exercise the “Voice 
with a Smile” as it really works won 
ders. 

Then we find the general bureau of 
information for the public quite con 
venient as it is surely used a lot, not only 
by our family of subscribers but by the 
operators who have incoming tickets and 
fail to get the desired information to be 
able to complete their tickets. One of 
the requirements of the small-town op- 
ator should be that she know every 
family and its family tree in the com- 
munity whether they have a_ telephone 
or not. 

We are blessed with lakes, as you 
know, and people come and go of whom 
we have never seen nor heard before. 
But if we get a call for Sam Jones at 
Lake Tippecanoe, we should know if he 
is at one of the hotels or cottages, and 
if not, why not. This may seem a little 
exaggerated but is true—it happens 
daily in the summertime. 

Our responsibilities are, perhaps, no 
different than those of the operators in 
larger offices, only that they have more 
people to assume the burdens. In_ the 
small exchange this all falls on one or 
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ment, he pointed out, can be sold more 
easily than can special machines, and he 
cited cases of telephone companies that had 
been unable to dispose of a penny’s worth 
of their equipment simply because it was 
not standard. Hence, the purchase of good 
material is real economy. 

He also urged the smaller companies to 
bury their cables underground when go- 
ing out into rural communities, The prac- 
tice has been to string them to trees, fence 
posts and anything else that stuck far 
enough above the ground to afford a park- 
ing place. 


and Ideals 


Indiana Telephone 
Which to Work and 
Become Acquainted 


Then, you will find 
people of the country exchanges depend- 
ing more upon the operator and asking 
more questions, not because you know 
but you make them feel 
you are interested in them and glad to 
help them. 

That reminds me of a couple of our 
The 
one man stepped to the telephone while 
the other reached for the directory and 
said: “Just a minute and I'll tell you 
the number.” The other man said: 
“Geewhiz, you don’t need the number if 
Ethel is at the board, she knows them 
all.” 

They say “variety is the spice of life.” 
To prove it to you, I’m going to tell you 
of an actual happening of just a few 
days ago. One of our stockbuyers called 
in and said, “Central, I want to get a 
man over at Nappanee who has two 
Jersey cows to sell. I have forgotten his 
name, but you see if you can get him and 
call me. I want to buy these cows this 
morning.” 

“Very well,” I answered, “I'll try and 
see what I can do.” 

I'll not tell you how we found the man 
and the cows, but we did. To make us 
feel good the stockbuyer called back and 
said, “Fine work—but I thought you 
could do it.” 

This may seem overdrawn but it isn’t 
for I have been with the same country 
exchange for ten years and am still in 
the ring. 


two people. too, 


more because 


subscribers who were going to call. 


Why We Are Glad to Meet the 
Operators in This District. 
By Miss Rebertha Lightfoot, 
Wabash, Ind. 

In the course of our experiences with 
human beings, we sometimes wonder who 
it is that possesses the pleasant personality 
and we have a strong desire to make their 
personal acquaintance. Particularly is this 
noticeable in the telephone industry. 
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We find that our work is made easier 
by serving those with whom we have be- 
come acquainted, and we find that it is 
the desire of those whom we know, to 
exercise kindly favors with the view of co- 
eperation in mind. And so it is with the 
employes of the telephone companies situ- 
ated in various towns in the northern part 
of our state. 

This is particularly true of the long dis- 
tance operators. We may find two opera- 
tors, who have exchanged calls with each 
other hundreds of times during the year— 
and yet they seem to know one another 
no better than two strangers. A meeting 
of this kind enables us to become acquaint- 
ed with one another and we thereby estab- 
lish a degree of friendship that did not 
heretofore exist. 

With this friendship established, we are 
inclined to serve one another with much 
more care and effort than we would other- 
wise. We not only benefit ourselves di- 
rectiy, but it means better service to the 
vast public whom we are trying to please. 

In our business, particularly, we learned 
during the war that the general conditions 
throughout our country created to a very 
noticeable degree a feeling of unrest and 
impatience among the people who used all 
commodities. There was always a desire 
to have everything done the moment it was 
thought of. The telephone companies were 
called upon to serve a greater demand in 
a shorter time than ever before in their 
history. 

Along with this came the demand for 
more prompt service. Other than those 
actively engaged in the work, no one 
seemed to realize how hard the employes 
of the telephone companies were striving to 
render a prompt, courteous service. The 
business exchanged between the various 
cities was greater then than ever before. 
The responsibility upon the office termi- 
nating the call was practically as great as 
upon the originating office. 

Taking everything into consideration, 
there was very little criticism and the 
telephone operators are to be congratu- 
lated upon the splendid manner in which 
they served under such trying conditions. 

The time has now come when we are 
serving the public in an entirely different 
manner. We find that the kindness ex- 
tended by the telephone employes is being 
returned by the public in a very noticeable 
degree. 

To those who are responsible for the 
success of our institution, such a condi- 
tion is indeed gratifying. The operators, 
too, notice this kindly spirit and they feel 
that their efforts are well worth while. 
And so for the welfare of ourselves, our 
companies and the public in general, this 
kindly attitude should be maintained to 
even a higher degree. 

At such meetings as these we form per- 
sonal opinions, make new acquaintances, 
exchange ideas—and these are the funda- 
mentals upon which good business is 
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founded. The application of this thought 
in our daily lives and-business will be no- 
ticeable if we all put our shoulders to the 
wheel and work for higher ideals in our 
business. 


Co-operation. 
By Miss Belle Bernetha, Rochester, Ind. 

The word “co-operation” means to act 
jointly with another or others; to concur 
in action or effort with others. 

In order to do this, we must be pre- 
pared by being efficient. Only by united 
efforts and uniform methods can telephone 
work be successfully and profitably han- 
dled. : 

Some offices and operators do not have 
the advantage of special instruction, but if 
we are interested in our work and will 
concentrate all our thoughts and realize we 
are students all through life, each day we 
will learn new phrases, new codes and new 
rules of operating. 

You should not resent a helpful criti- 
cism made by some operator along the line, 
concerning your manner of passing your 
ticket. Just think: “It is a new lesson. I 
am learning by experience.” 

My girls so often say: “It is a pleas- 
ure to pass a ticket to She is so 
pleasant, obliging and considerate.” That 
operator has learned the meaning of co- 
operation. 

It is not only the telephone companies 
we must co-operate with, but the public. 
We must perform our work in a manner 
that will merit the good will and co-opera- 
tion of our patrons. Let a pleasant spirit 
govern each connection; control your tem- 
per, for the operators who are under a 
burden of troubles and feeling sorry for 
themselves are never a success. Operators 
who can smile through their transmitters 
are always most successful and _ get 
through easiest and quickest. 

Of course,.an angel on one end of the 
line and a buzz saw on the other will usu- 
ally generate friction, which a manager has 
to iron out. But the oftener we are angels, 
the lighter our work will be and the more 
profitable for our employers, for even 
grouchy patrons can be sugared up by 
shooting some amiability into their souls. 

Gracious service means more than per- 
fect service. Make people think it is a 
pleasure to have the opportunity to serve 


them—that you are interested in their calls - 


—and they will soon be asking the name of 
that operator, whether it be toll or local. 

It has been said, “That silence and 
smiles are great peacemakers.” Don’t you 
think the Golden Rule is a good guide in 
telephone work as well as in all walks 
of life—especially in toll operating? How 
much trouble and extra work is saved 
when you clear your lines to destination 
after your party has finished his conversa- 
tion, and when a toll center has tried re- 
peatedly to secure a circuit without suc- 
cess, if you call her, even though there 
is no call order waiting. Any informa- 
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tion you may give to help her secure her 
party is co-operation. 

Then we must co-operate with our com- 
pany. Do not hold a circuit longer than 
necessary, clear your line to destination, 
use the routing that requires the least num- 
ber of miles of line to complete your cir- 
cuit. The routing as given you by your 
route book has been compiled by one who 
has had this thought in mind. Also, when 
we know our lines or telephones are not 
giving satisfactory service, report to the 
one in charge of that department in order 
that our good work is not hampered by in- 
adequate apparatus and construction. This 
is co-operation with the wire chief and 
plant department. 

Co-operation must commence with man- 
ager and continue down to the student op- 
erators. In the manager’s relation to the 
subscribers there is room for a much 
larger sphere of action than the mere fur- 
nishing of service, the influence he can 
exert upon the subscribers’ attitude toward 
the company, his ever-readiness to explain 
the minute details of the business. 

There is one feature about human na- 
ture that plays an important part in co- 
operation, which many managers overlook. 
It is acquaintanceship. We know that if 
we are acquainted with a certain person or 
persons, we will make allowances for mis- 
takes and will try to help them in every 
respect. Not having met, we imagine the 
other person is working against us and, 
therefore, treat them as if they were. 

The art of success in life is to help the 
other person, and by so doing, help our- 
selves. Operators are greatly benefited in 
this respect by attending the operators’ 
schools held in their district from time to 
time. Mr. Manager! Try sending some of 
your operators and you will see that it 
adds 100 per cent to your co-operation. 

Chief Operators! Good will and co-op- 
eration depend upon you. They depend 
upon the way we handle ourselves in every 
conversation over the telephone or in per- 
son. They depend upon my actions and 
your actions. If I do not have a cour- 
teous manner dominationg my contact with 
the public, I am not helping to get the 
good will and co-operation of the public. 
If you are discourteous in one conversa- 
tion and courteous in the next five, the five 
do not count very much, for the one case 
of discourtesy is remembered for months 
after courtesies are forgotten. Be cour- 
teous at all times in dealing with the public. 


of Illinois 


June Appropriations 
Bell Telephone Company. 


At the regular monthly meeting held 
June 28, the board of directors of the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. approved an ex- 
penditure of $131,247 for new plant in the 
city of Chicago and $129,596 for Illinois 
outside of Chicago—a total of $260,843. 
This brings the total approved this year 
to $7,355,078. 




















What Is Your Company Doingr | 


Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has made excellent use of the 
article written by Claire Giles and pub- 
lished in TreLepHONY of April 29, en- 
titled “Selling a Utility Company to the 
Public.” 

Evelyn Harris, publicity agent of the 
Southern Group of Bell Telephone Com- 
panies, has had the article reprinted in 
a most attractive pamphlet form, 6 
inches by 9 inches in size, and is using it 


for distribution among the companies’ 
patrons. Here is the foreword, over 
Mr. Harris’ signature, which appeared 


in the front of the pamphlet: 

“This little story was written by Claire 
Giles, a special writer who gathered the 
information from all available sources. 

It was published in TELEPHONY, a lead- 
ing telephone journal which is _ neither 
owned nor controlled by any telephone 
company. 

This description -of the advertising 
and publicity practices and policies of 
the Southern Group of Bell Telephone 
Companies, written and published by dis- 
interested persons, seems worthy of pres- 
ervation in permanent form for the 
benefit of those who are directing their 
efforts toward developing and maintain- 
ing good public relations. 

Acknowledgment is made to Miss 
Giles and to TreLepHony for permission 
to reprint this article.” 

TELEPHONY has a limited number of 
copies of the pamphlet, which may be 
obtained upon request from any who may 
be interested in seeing how the story is 
reproduced. 


Recently the First National Bank, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., published an advertise- 
ment the subject matter of which was 
based upon information taken from the 
May 20 issue of TELEPHONY. 

It features the plan recently instituted 
by the United Telephone Co. of 
Abilene, Kan., which provides that each 
employe must save 10 per cent of his or 
her income. After setting out the essen- 
tials of the plan, the advertisement con- 
cludes with a sales talk for inducing peo- 
ple to open up a savings account in that 
particular bank. 


It might be suggested in connection with 
this and similar advertisements of banks 
that the management of local telephone 
companies direct attention of the bank offi- 
cials to the possibilities of investing these 
savings in the securities of the local public 
utilities, thereby obtaining a greater rate 
of interest. 

The banks, of course, would benefit in 


the stimulation given people to save and 
the amount of money which would be 
placed in savings accounts until a sufficient 
sum was accumulated to transfer into in- 
vestments in public utility securities. 
Undoubtedly, banks in other communi- 
ties would be interested in the advertise- 








Must Save 10% of Salary 
or Look for Another Job 


EGINNING July 1, of this year, every one 
B of the 1,000 empleyes .(from the top to 

the bottom of the payroll) of the United 
Telephone Co., of Abilene, Kansas, must save 
10 per cent of his or her income 


The general manager of the concern has is- 
sued the order: ‘‘Save one-tenth of your salary 
or seek anoth>* job."’ 

You may consider this a drastic method of 
persuading people to save their money, but the 
United Telephone Co. argues that it cannot af- 
ford to have people in its employ who are not 
thrifty, for if they are careless in their own affairs 
they will be careless with thosé of their em 
ployers. 


The company further points‘out that living 
expenses are now 40% lower than two years 
ago; that it is logical to suppose that every per 
son can save at least 10 per cent out of the 40 
per cent reduction in living expenses. 


Your company may or may not mduce you 
to save money. But you can be sure your com 
pany sets up a reserve for depreciation. You 
should be as thoughtful-and set up a reserve for 
depreciation—a savings account that will grow 
and increase for the day when your services will 
not be of much money value. 

The First National Bank of Fort Wayne af 
fords you NATIONAL BANK PROTECTION 
for your savings. It advertises that more and 
more Fort Wayne. people may be stimulated to 
save systematically and regularly. You will en- 
joy adding to your savings regularly here. 


First National Bank 


of Fort Wayne 


“Northern Indiana's Largest Bank’’ 

















News Item Concerning a Telephone Com- 
pany Is Featured in This Bank 
Advertisement, 


ment of the First National Bank of Fort 
Wayne, which is reproduced on this page, 
as they could make use of the information 
regarding the plan of the United Tele- 
phone Co. to direct the attention of the 
general public to the importance of saving. 





The Rotary Spokes-Man, which is pub- 
lished every week by the Streator Rotary 
Club at Streator, Ill, has “The Mem- 
bers’ Column” in its June 30 issue con- 
ducted by Andy Patterson. 

Mr. Patterson is manager of the 
Streator Telephone Co. and a director of 
the Illinois Telephone Association so nat- 
urally he talked “telephone” in his “col- 
yumn.” Here’s the way he told his story: 

“As stated in the last issue of the 
Spokes-Man, no Scotch stories are al- 
lowed, so I will try to be serious this time. 
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They say it pays to advertise, so I am go- 
ing to use some of this free space to give 
you a few facts. 

It is said that ‘Seeing is Believing’ and 
we believe it is so from the experience 
that we have had in the conducting of 
our business. Believing that you would 
be ‘interested in an inspection of our ex- 
change and an explanation of how we 
render service, the employes and the man- 
agement of the Streator Telephone Co. 
take: pleasure in extending an invitation 
to the Rotarians and Rotarianas to visit 
our.exchange any day between the hours 
of 9:00 a. m., and 5:00 p. m., except Sun- 
day. 

Those who have accepted the invitation 
and visited the exchange leave with a 
realization that the operators who answer 
their calls with a pleasant ‘Number please?’ 
are” public’ servants engaged in a nerve- 
wrecking work and doing it with a fine 
regard for the ideals of the utility they 
serve. 

Visitors who have accepted our invita- 
tion learn that, no matter how out of 
sorts they may be, the telephone operators 
are ready to serve them at all times; that 
these girls are on the watch during the 
long, still hours of the night just as they 
are working for them with swiftness dur- 
ing the busy business hours of the day; 
and whether the hours drag in the late 
night because the calls are few and far 
between, or whether they are under the 
heavy load of the peak-hour calls, there 
is always efficiency, always courtesy. 

On the Streator exchange we have 
about 3,500 stations with calls averaging 
20,000 per day. During the busy period 
the operator is expected to handle at least 
300 calls per hour. Did you ever stop to 
think what this means? Then you won- 
der why the operator is slow when you 
don’t get a prompt ‘Number please?’ 

Don’t bawl out the operator the next 
time you get the wrong number. On your 
delay in getting connection just slip on 
your coat, walk over to the telephone 
exchange and watch the operators juggle 
the keys and cords in making up thése 
connections. 

Your education will be at once broad- 
ened and you will want to be just as 
pleasant to the operators as they are to 
you. Those who have visited the ex- 
change will not bark at the operators 
when things go wrong. You will be con- 
vinced of this fact if you will just visit 
the exchange. Thank you!” 


The Home Telephone Co., Smithfield, 
Va., recently had its property gone over 
by J. K. Johnston, telephone engineer of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Shortly after Mr. Johnston left, J..W. 
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Selector Boards Installed 


The facility with which additions and 
changes may be made in the traffic capa- 
city of Strowger Automatic equipment is 
one of the many reasons why companies 
operating such equipment find it to be 
so economical. Strowger Automatic may 
be fitted into your exchange at a cost 
easily within your reach. It will cost 
you nothing to have our engineers show 
you how and why; they are at your 
service at all times. 














Please tell the Advertiser you saw hig Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Meeting Traffic Changes 


One of the greatly appreciated advantages in operating Strowger 
Automatic equipment is its flexibility in meeting sudden or gradual 
changes in growth or traffic. 


The Strowger trunk board, the framework on which the selector switches 
are mounted, is the physical representation of this flexibility. 


The trunk board consists of two “bays,” each capable of holding six 
shelves of twenty switches per shelf. 


The trunk terminals of each group of ten switches (two groups per 
shelf) are brought to a common terminal rack at the front end of the 
frame and are there “fanned out” on terminal strips. All changes in 
trunk routing, additions, etc., are easily and quickly made at these 
terminals. 


The interior wiring of the trunk board is entirely permanent; it need 
never be disturbed, no matter what changes in traffic or growth may occur. 


Each selector is mounted on individual jacks to permit of easy removal. 
For testing purposes a switch ‘may be temporarily “busied” by shorting 
the test jacks. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BRANCH OFFICES: 





New York City Cleveland Philadelphia 
21 East 40th St. 415 Cuyahoga Bldg. The Bourse Bidg. 
Columbus Boston Rochester 
518 Ferris Bldg. 445 Tremont Bldg. Mercantile Bldg. 
Detroit Washington Cincinnati 
525 Ford Bldg. 905 Munson Bldg. Union Central Bldg. Telephone subscribers who 
Los Angeles Pittsburgh Kansas City , ° 
238 San Fernando Bldg. 608 Fulton Bldg. 1001 New York Life Bldg. use the dial habitually would 
be the first to resent any 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: attempt to revert to manual 
INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New Yerk operation of their telephone 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., London system. They, better than 


Compagnie Francaise pour l’Exploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston, Paris * 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool anybody else, appreciate the 


Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney reliability of dial service. 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw r'‘s Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Holloway, president of the Home com- 
pany, received a letter from him, which 
made all the company employes “step” 
around just a little bit faster. Here’s 
the letter from Mr. Johnston _ that 
caused it: 


My Dear Mr. 


Am sorry I did not get to see you the 
morning I left, as I wanted to report to 
you the results of the inspection of the 
telephone service your company is render- 
ing the patrons in Smithfield. 

I believe, with my wide experience in 
the telephone business having made de- 
tailed appraisals of more than 300 plants 
in different parts of the United States, 
that I am in a position to judge good tele- 
phone service, and from actual tests of the 
service rendered by your company, I am 
convinced that the service is of a high 
grade. In fact, I have never experienced 
any better transmission anywhere than is 
furnished over your plant, and I think 
the people of Smithfield and vicinity ap- 
preciate the good service that you are 
rendering. 


Holloway : 


New York Up-State District 
Meeting at Plattsburgh. 

The second regional meeting of locally- 
owned telephone companies in New York 
state will be held in the fifth district, at 
Plattsburgh, Friday, July 14. Headquar- 
ters will be at the Witherill Hotel. 

“This will be one of the most interest- 
ing and important meetings of the sum- 
mer series, and every telephone company 
should send one or more delegates to this 
conference,” says J. G. Ihmsen, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Up-State 
Telephone Association of New York. 

Following the policy adopted by the as- 
sociation for its district meetings, the for- 
mal program will be brief but imeresting. 
The subjects selected for discussion wiii 
be practical and pertinent to the solution 
of everyday telephone problems. The 
open forum and general discussion in 
which all present will participate will bring 
out many points that are of personal and 
general interest. 

Burton H. Brooks, vice-president and 
general manager of the Mountain Home 
Telephone Co., will be the host on this oc- 
casion and will preside at the meeting. 
































Meeting of Southern Indiana 
Telephone Association. 

Representatives of telephone companies 
in several cities and towns in southern In- 
diana attended the semi-annual convention 
of the Southern Indiana Telephone As- 
sociation, which was held Wednesday, 
June 28, at New Albany. S. M. Isom, 
of Mitchell, president of the association, 
presided and made a short address at the 
opening of the meeting. He was followed 
by Henry M. Barnhart, president of the 
Indiana Telephone Association. 

‘ C. W. Hadlosk, of Indianapolis, district 
traffic superintendent of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., talked on 
“Toll Line Maintenance,’ and E. W. 

Swarthout, of Aurora, spoke on “New 
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WEAVERS OF SPEECH 
By Miss Anne Barnes 


Traveling Chief Operator, 


Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 


De s Moines, Iowa 


All day, all night, we hear the jar of our switchboard loom— 
We who are placed in the weavers’ room— 

As from near and far it thrills with deep and muffled sound 
Of voices from the world around. 


Busily, ceaselessly, 


goes the loom 


In the light of pe and the midnight’s gloom; 
The wires are humming early and late 
As messages are wound in the warp of fate. 


C lick ! 
Click ! 


Clack! 
Clack! 


There’s a call of love wove in; 
And another of wrong and sin. 


What a wonderful web we shall see 
When our work is unwound in Eternity! 


With smiling faces and hearts carefree 

And hands as busy as hands can be 

We shall sit at our loom with its warp outspread 
And catch the calls from each glancing thread. 


When shall this wonderful web be done? 
In a thousand years, perhaps—or one. 


Never mind—we'll sit at our loom—you and I— 


And be weavers of speech as the years roll by. 


And when the shuttle stops in the loom of life 
We shall have woven a pattern of love and strife. 


Methods of Pole Preservation.” The 
closing address at the morning session 
was made by Prof. R. V. Achatz, of Pur- 
due University, who spoke on “Wireless 
Telephoning.” 

The principal address at the afternoon 
session was made by John W. McCardle, 
chairman of the Indiana Public Service 
Commission. The meeting was closed 
with a question box in charge of Max 


F. Hosea, of Indianapolis, treasurer of 
the state association. 

More than 600 officers and employes of 
companies in the Southern Indiana associ- 
ation and including the Home Telephone 
Co. in Louisville, Ky., attended a buffet 
luncheon and dance given by the associa- 
tion Tuesday night. A musical and 
vaudeville program also was given in 
connection with the luncheon and dance. 














not entirely practicable when the disad- 
vantages brought about by the conditions 
under which it is applied are weighed 
against the expected increase in life re- 
ceived due to the preservative treatment. 
The increase in life expected by a proper 
brush treatment is something in the order 
of four or five years. This increase in 
life, I believe, would only be obtained 
where the treatment is applied under ideal 
conditions. 

The field trials of the brush method of 
treatment have been spread over practical- 
ly the whole country as this method has 
been in use for a number of years. We 
have found from experience in Nebraska 
that an increase in life of four or five 
years may be expected. We do have 
some conditions here that are particularly 
severe. In the part of the state west of 
Grand Island and south of the Burling- 
ton high line, a serious dry rot attacks 
our poles. 

This dry rot is caused by the same 
agents, it is supposed, as other decay. 
The decay, however, extends over the en- 
tire butt of the pole, instead of only the 
ground line porticn. This is due to the 
porosity of the soil in this part of the 
state and the consequent ease of ingress 
of the support of fungus life. 

Brush treatment does not effect much 
of a preservation against this type of 
decay, as the entire butt of the pole is 
not usually disinfected, with the result 
that heart rot, which is almost always 
present in a cedar pole, proceeds rapidly 
after the poles have been set. A recent 
investigation of a number of poles broken 
off in a storm between Big Springs and 
Sidney, Neb., showed that the butts were 
practically all decayed away. These poles 
were nine years old and were brush-treat- 
ed at the time of placing. Fortunately 
this dry rot condition does not exist to a 
great extent in other parts of our terri- 
tory. : 

The submersion treatment of poles, as 
described, is practically the equivalent of 
a good brush treatment with the excep- 
tion that the treatment produced by the 
submersion method would be more uni- 
form in deep checks and is applied over 
the entire butt of the pole. This latter 
provides a disinfection for any heart rot 

vhich is present in the pole which would 
naterially aid in offsetting dry rot. 


This treatment may only be applied to 
seasoned poles and to be entirely practic- 
able would, of necessity, require housing 
' protection of the poles to be treated in 
order to meet the requirements of the 
specifications in regard to having had ice 
and snow on their surfaces and their ex- 
posure to rain within less than three days 
previous to the day of treatment. 

The added life due to this method of 





Preservative Treatment of Poles 


(Continued from page 14.) 


treatment has been found to be in the 
order of six years. The cost of submer- 
sion treatment as compared to brush treat- 
ment is about double. 

Experimental installations of poles hav- 
ing a penetration of oil on the order of 
that prescribed in specifications for butt 
treatments have shown an increase in life 
ranging from 12 to 15 years, depending 
on the locality and the exposure. 

Several lines having poles of this type 
of treatment have been under observation 
for a sufficient length of time to sub- 
stantiate the increase in life expected. 
These lines have had untreated, brush- 








DON’T BE A MACHINE! 


Never mind how long you have been 
at it! Do not degenerate into a ma- 
chine. If you do, you will get to hate 
your work as a necessary grind—and 
the man that hates his work is a slave 
and will find the contempt that is the 
heritage of a slave-——The New Success. 








treated and butt-treated poles so inter- 
spersed that the action of the soil would 
be the same on all. One of these lines is 
in Nebraska, as part of the transconti- 
nental line, between Ashland and Seward. 

The experience of our company with 
this type of treatment, which is limited 
to some carloads of poles purchased about 
four years ago, was that the penetration 
of oil ranged from 1/64 to 5%-inch, with 
an average penetration on the order of 
1%-inch. This average penetration, how- 
ever, was not obtained on 75 per cent of 
the poles and would not meet the require- 
ments of the specifications as the average 
depth of sapwood in these cases was 
about ™%-inch. The requirements of these 
specifications are those which it is desired 
and expected to obtain in a large major- 
ity of the separate loads of poles treated 
under these specifications. 


Sufficient commercial experience has not . 


been had with this method of treatment 
to insure a guarantee of 75 per cent of 
the poles meeting the requirements of 
these specifications, although better re- 
sults are being obtained continually and 
it is felt that some changes in the specifi- 
cations relative to the temperature of the 
bath and length of seasoning may aid the 
results. Experiments are now being made 
on these points. 

Just recently two carloads of poles were 
treated for our company. The poles in 
question were recovered poles, some of 
which had been in the ground for 10 or 
15 years, so that they were thoroughly 
seasoned. One carload was treated by 


the butt process and one by the perfora- 
tion process. 


The results were practical- 
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ly the same in each case, and all of the 
poles inspected met the specification re- 
quirements. This shows that with proper 
seasoning, or condition of the wood to 
as given in the 
hot oil baths, satisfactory results will be 
obtained. The this method of 
treatment is approximately four times the 
brush treatment. 

The perforation process of treating 
poles is a new process with which little 
experience has been had. No installations 
of poles treated in accordance with these 
specifications have been in service long 
enough to make definite conclusions as to 
the increase in life due to this treatment. 
However, due to the uniformity of depth 
of penetration and the relative ease with 
which the penetration is secured, it is 
reasonable to assume that the added life 
due to this penetration will be somewhat 
greater than that obtained through the 
butt treatment process. Pole suppliers are 
meeting the specification requirements for 
this treatment. 

Because of the opening of the cells of 
the sapwood at the ground line with the 
teeth of the perforating machine, it is rea- 
sonable to expect a more dependable treat- 
ment by this method than by any of the 
methods discussed before. This depend- 
ability of treatment and relative assurance 
of the exclusion of decay producing fungi 
and pole-borers from our poles is the 
treatment that we desire. 

The cost of the perforation treatment 
is something in the order of 4%4 times as 
much as the brush treatment and is only 
10 per cent higher than the cost of the 
butt treatment. For this increase in cost 
over the butt treatment, together with the 
dependability and assurance of the pene- 
tration of the preservative, the perforation 
process poles at the present time more 
nearly meet our requirements and ideals in 
regard to the preservation of poles than 
any of the treatments heretofore discussed. 

For the present at least, the perforation 
process of treating poles described here is 
considered the standard method of treating 
poles in our company, except for round 
poles, for which we are buying the butt 
process due to the results obtained with 
this particular type of pole. 

There is a field, probably, for all of the 
types of treatments and if the added life 
given by one method of treatment is found 
to be sufficient and it is practical to obtain 
the particular type of treatment desired, 
that type of treatment might best be used. 
However, due consideration of the econo- 
mies of the different types of treatment 
should be well considered before a choice 
of treatments is made. 

There is some question as to the eco- 
nomy of using both treated and untreated 
poles due to stock conditions and diffi- 


receive rapid seasoning 


cost of 
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culty of discriminating in the use of poles. 

The economies of treated poles do not 
reside entirely in their increased life but 
are all a function of this increase in life. 
The factor of safety present in a treated 
pole will remain constant or nearly so for 
a higher percentage of the pole life than 
will be the case with an untreated pole. 
This fact, although hard to evaluate, is 
clearly indicative of the fact that lower 
maintenance costs will be effected by the 
use of treated poles. 


These lower costs of maintenance will 

come from deferred and fewer inspections, 
resetting and stubbing necessary during 
the time the treatment is effective in pre- 
venting decay. There will probably be 
some saving in storm repairs due to the 
relatively high factor of safety present in 
the poles. This is hard to figure, but will 
appear alter a number of years of expe- 
rience with a considerable number of the 
treated poles. Poles treated with good 
preservative burn slower than do untreated 
poles. ‘ 
The requirements of the depreciation 
reserve are less when treated poles are 
used, due to the increase in life and the 
consequent longer period required to 
amortize the investment. This is, how- 
ever, only a small saving now as the per- 
centage of treated poles will be smaller 
for some time. 

The indirect effect of the broadcast use 
of preservative treatments will be to re- 
duce the increasing higher trend of pole 
prices. It will undoubtedly be some years 
before this is felt, but it is axiomatic that 
it should follow. This aim is a matter of 
common interest to all pole-using com- 
panies and should be a matter of com- 
mon endeavor. 

In general, perforation-process poles 
will be found economical in the territory 
including all of Nebraska, Iowa, South 
Dakota and the southern part of Minne- 
sota. We figure that untreated poles gen- 
erally will be found economical in the re- 
mainder of our territory due to the lower 
rate of decay. It was found from a study 
a few years ago that poles in Minnesota 
had a life somewhat more than we obtain 
in Nebraska or Iowa. 


The foregoing conditions regarding 
economies of perforated poles obtain at 
the present time and probably will not 
change for a few years. This matter is, 
however, being watched very closely to 
insure the economical use of the treated 
poles, 


Let us now discuss some of the points 
to be considered in engineering the use 
of perforated poles which are also ap- 
plicable to poles treated by any method. 

While the perforation process of treat- 
ment is new, it prescribes a penetration 
of oil that will undoubtedly give an in- 
crease in life from 12 to 15 years, depend- 
ing on the locality and the exposure. In 
considering the use of perforated poles, 
the probable life should be taken as 15 
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years more than an untreated pole in the 
same location. 

The perforation process of treating poles 
is so new that prices have not as yet 
stabilized in the industry. It is thought 
that the present prices may be somewhat 
reduced when quantity production is ef- 
fected. 

The economies made possible through 
the use of perforation-process poles will 
best be realized by so engineering our pole 
lines that we will realize the value of the 
life added to a pole through treatment. 
Permanency of location, then, becomes the 
governing factor in the use of treated 
poles. 

It is reasonable to expect, in general, in 
the future, that in the case of perforation- 
process poles, the salvage on a pole, which 
has not lived its useful life and is being 
replaced through obsolescence or inade- 
quacy, will be some more than would be 
the case with untreated poles. This is due 
to a slower rate of deterioration and recent 
improved methods for removing and han- 
dling poles brought about by the adoption 
of the pole derricks for construction and 
reconstruction work. 

There are some places in the terri- 
tory where the obvious thing is the use 
of perforation-process poles. These are: 

(a) Slow-growing toll lines; 

(b) Farm lines; 

(c) Cable lines within blocks and joint 

use lines. 

All of these places are subject to the 
general considerations of permanency of 
location, etc., mentioned before. 

On slow-growing toll lines in the south- 
ern part of our territory, where the loca- 
tion of the line is such that a pole may 
enjoy its full life with reasonable assur- 
ance, the perforation-process poles, we 
consider, are the poles to use. However, 
account should be taken of the possibilities 
of the line being moved on account of road 
grading or abandoned because of new rout- 
ings, etc., before the selection of poles is 
made. In the northern part of our terri- 
tory due consideration of these points 
shows that it is highly probable that there 








WHY READ? 


It is well to read up everything with- 
in reach about your business. This not 
only improves your knowledge, your 
usefulness and your fitness for more re- 
sponsible work, but it invests your busi- 
ness with more interest, since ycu 
understand its functions, its basic prin- 
ciples, its place in the general scheme 
of things.—Daniel Willard, president, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 








will be some lines that will warrant the 
use of perforated-process poles. 

On farm lines, particularly in the south- 
ern part of our territory, which are prop- 
erly located in or adjacent to fence lines, 
perforated-process poles will undoubtedly 
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be the economical pole, because the per- 
manency of location and adequacy for im- 
posed loads is assured here. While the 
first cost of treating farm-line poles is 
relatively high, due to their size and con- 
sequent short time for rot, they represent 
an ideal pole to treat. 

For aerial cable lines 
perforated-process poles will generally 
prove economical in Nebraska. In all 
cases, due consideration should be given 
to the question of permanency and ade- 
quacy. The increasing growth of apart- 
ment buildings and the steady expansion 
of business sections, both tend to the re- 
placement of aerial cable lines with a 
more adequate type of construction. 

However, there will surely be a great 
number of residence blocks whose nature 
will not change and where plant should 
be a permanent fixture as far as this is 
possible. These cases will usually be in 
residence districts where, because of zon- 
ing laws or because of the geographical or 
topographical locations of the blocks, the 
plant will be a permanent fixture. 


within blocks, 


For aerial cable lines along streets, the 
permanency of the plant is much more 
open to question than that in alleys or 
along rear property lines. The extension 
of underground and_ prohibitive 
ordinances will tend to make this type of 
plant less permanent. In the cases where 
it is assured that the permanency is such 
that some additional life will be obtained 
in the order of 20 per cent through the use 
of perforated-treatment poles, they prove 
economical in these cases, as they defer 
an expensive replacement of plant for a 
few years that will more than pay the 
cost of treatment and will in themselves 
represent a high salvage as brought out 
before. 


routes 


Accurate statistical figures . regarding 
available pole timber are not at hand. 
However, the two cedars—western and 
eastern—and chestnut furnish approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of our current supplies, 
but there are other species to which we 
could resort if the cedars and chestnuts 
began to be exhausted. This is particular- 
ly true in the light of the recent develop- 
ments of treatment because the species of 
inferior durability can now, when neces- 
sary, be made serviceable through a proper 
treatment. 

Our typical poles come from trees which 
are still too small to show a good yield 
when cut into lumber. In some cases, of 
which the cedars form a very good ex- 
ample, the time required to grow a pole 
size tree is very long, it being about 15! 
to 200 years. Obviously when a tree o 
this age is cut to make a pole, there i 
practically no hope of reproducing it b 
future growth. On the other hand. i 
many localities of the country, chestn: 
poles can be reproduced in from 49 to 
years and many of the pine poles which ar 
cut for creosoting, can be reproduced i 
even less. time. 
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These last two mentioned species, the 
pines and chestnuts, represent very well 
the possibilities of quick growth of pole 
timber and it is at least technically possible 
to increase the life of these species by 
treatment to an extent which will permit 
of growing a pole by the time the treated 
pole wears out. 

From this discussion will be gained the 
general impression that in the future the 
engineering of pole lines will be best made 
on the basis of engineering the pole line 
as a whole rather than each individual 
pole, as regards preservative treatment. 
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Each individual case must be treated on 
the merits of that case after all the facts 
mentioned are taken into account together 
with the trend of pole prices, which is 
upward, and the price of treatment, which 
should be downward. 

Concentrated effort is being made to- 
ward the end of conserving timber to pre- 
vent the price increases and our efforts 
must be toward so engineering our plant 
in general that the full life of our poles is 
obtained and advantage is taken of every 
opportunity to increase this effective life 
of our pole timber. 
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Babel of Tongues on Hawaiian 
Telephones. 

Sixty-eight different languages and 
dialects are used over the telephone lines 
of Honolulu, according to evidence pre- 
sented to the Hawaiian Public Utilities 
Commission at a hearing on the Mutual 
Telephone Co.'s application to increase its 
rates recently. 

The list of tongues representing the 
cosmopolitan conversations of the island 
includes 11 separate national languages, 
19 Japanese dialects, seven Chinese dia- 
lects—and English. 











Personal and Biographical Notes 





Howard O. Leinard, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has taken a place on the staff of E. 
K. Hall, vice-president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. He resigned 
as general contract agent for the Ohio 




















Howard Leinard, Former General Manager 
of Ohio State Telephone Co., Is Now on 
Staff of Vice-President E. K. Hall 
of A. T. & T. Co. 


Bell Telephone Co. on June 1. For the 
present he will remain in Cleveland. 

Mr. Leinard was formeriy general man- 
ager and treasurer of the Ohio State 
Telephone Co., of Columbus. When that 
company merged with the Ohio Bell, he 
became division manager on the Ohio 
State division. Later, in view of his wide 
telephone experience, he was made gener- 
al contract agent, which kept him in close 
contact with connecting company affairs. 

He is a man of exceptional ability and 
has made rapid progress in his 16 years 
of telephone work. In his work with Mr. 
Hall his wide knowledge of the telephone 
usiness and telephone people will be of 
great value. 


In 1806 Mr. Leinard entered the tele- 
phone field as a timekeeper for the Unit- 
ed States Telephone Co., in Cleveland. In 
a short time he was made clerk in the 
purchasing department and a few months 
later he became purchasing agent. 

Under the consolidation of the United 
States company with the Cuyahoga Tele- 
phone Co., he at first was purchasing 
agent for both companies, then treasurer 
and, in 1912, secretary. He was ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer and commer- 
cial superintendent of the Ohio State 
Telephone Co. when it took over the 
Cuyahoga company. In 1917 he became 
Cleveland manager of that company and 
in 1918 he took on the title of “general 
manager,” with headquarters at Colum- 
bus. He held that position until the mer- 
ger of the Ohio State with the Ohio Bell. 

William Teter, formerly of Patterson, 
Ill., is the new local manager of the IIli- 
nois Telephone Co. exchanre at White 
Hall. He succeeds H. F. Walker, now 
district manager at Jacksonville. 

Mr. Teter is an experienced telephone 
man, having at one time been manager of 
the exchange at Patterson. 

J. H. Campbell, of Baldwin City, 
Kans., is one of telephony’s progressive 
“young bloods.” He was born in Albion, 
Neb., less than twenty-nine years ago, and 
today is owner of the Baldwin Telephone 
Co. and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Kansas Independent Tele- 
phone Association. 

He started telephone work in 1912, using 
it as a means to put himself through the 
Baker University, in Baldwin City. He 
also worked his way through the Boston 
University, Boston, Mass., by doing part- 
time work in a stock and bond office. 

From 1916 to 1920, except while he was 
in the army during the war, he was assist- 
ant manager of the Yates Center Tele- 
phone Co., Butler-Rich Hill Telephone 
Co., Humboldt Telephone Co. and Bald- 
win Telephone Co., consecutively. 

Taking “Telephone Service” as_ his 
motto, Mr. Campbell has specialized in 
building up good will among his sub- 


scribers, and has had such marked suc- 
cess that he was invited to tell about his 
methods at the Kansas convention this 
year. His ideas were the subject of a 
general discussion by the association mem- 
bers, and had the hearty approval of the 
older telephone men. His company now 
comprises 550 working stations, a growth 
of 15 per cent in 15 months. 

Of pleasing appearance and address, Mr. 
Campbell is a good mixer with an excellent 
understanding of and interest in people, 
a keen student of telephone problems, and 
a hustler through and through. He care- 
fully builds ideals for his business, and 
then goes to work to attain them. 

The Kansas association believes in him 
and is watching his progress. In _ fact, 

















Public Relations, the Systematic Building 
of Good Will, is the Work for Which 
J. H. Campbell, of Baldwin City, 
Kans., is Specially Adapted. 


Secretary Kraege puts it emphatically, 
“We need a great many more like him.” 
Mr. Campbell is a Mason, a commander 
in the American Legion, scout master, 
city councilman and a Delta Tau Delta. 








Further Hearings in New York Case 


Method of Financing Attacked—Wants A. T. & T. and Western Eleciric 


to Show Costs of Services Performed Under Contracts— Contends Cost 
Rather Than Value Should Govern Charge—Purchase of Coal Brought Up 


Cross-examination in hearings on June 
26 to 29 at Albany, N. Y., in the state- 
wide investigation of the New York Tele- 
phone Co.’s rates was directed to show 
that the company might have been better 
financed by short-term loans at higher 
rates than by its $50,000,000 bond issue. 

Effort was also made to bring out the 
cost of the services performed for the 
New York Telephone Co. by the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
purchasing and supply facilities of the 
Western Electric Co. to the Bell telephone 
system. 

The commission attempted to prove 
that the services rendered by the A. T. 
& T. Co. were of as great value to that 
company as to the New York company. 

At the June 26 hearing, C. A. Heiss, 
comptroller of the A. T. & T. Cq., was 
cross-examined at length by Deputy At- 
torney General W. W. Chambers regard- 
ing the financing of the Bell companies, 
particularly the New York Telephone Co., 
during the past two years. 

He brought out the fact that the $50,- 
000,000 bond issue of the New York Tele- 
phone Co. put out late last year could 
have been put out at lower interest rates 
now inasmuch as money rates have fallen 
considerably. His inquiry was directed to 
bring out that if it had made short-term 
loans at higher rates it would now be in 
position to finance long term loans at low 
rates. 

Mr. Chambers also cross-examined 
R. E. Walker, traffic engineer for the New 
York Telephone Co., respecting the traf- 
fic bulletins, circulars and the services ren- 
dered by the A. T. & T. Co. to the New 
York Telephone Co. 

This cross-examination endeavored to 
develop the fact that these bulletins, cir- 
culars and services are of prime impor- 
tance to the A. T. & T. Co., itself, in the 
conduct of its long distance business. The 
company claims that these are part of the 
services for which the New York Tele- 
phone Co. pays to the A. T. & T. Co. 
4% per cent of its gross earnings. 

The company also pays the Western 
Electric Co. a certain percentage for act- 
ing as general purchasing agent. The 
cross-examination on June 27 was for the 
purpose of determining whether or not 
it was paying too much for these services. 

Mr. Walker testified that the services 
rendered his company by American com- 
pany were worth millions of dollars a 
year. He enumerated the services, taking 


in the supplying of instruments down to 
the use of various patents perfected by 
the American company and the use of all 





information developed by the research bu- 
reau of the A. T. & T. 

Commissioner Blakeslee sought to show 
that these services were as great benefit to 
the American as to the New York com. 
pany, pointing out that the American con: 
trols the New York company. The wits 
ness stated that in 1921 the New York 
company was enabled to save $6,000,000 in 
traffic expenses alone by the use of more 
scientific methods and devices developed 
by the general staff of the American com- 
pany. 

Edward V. Cox, supply contract auditor 
of the A. T. & T. Co., was questioned 
on the percentages paid by the New York 








The Index for Volume 82 of 
TELEPHONY. 


The index for volume 82 of “Tele- 
phony,” which was completed with the 
issue of June 24, is now ready for dis- 
tribution among those who keep com- 
plete files. 

In this index are listed all the impor- 
tant articles which have appeared be- 
tween January 7 and June 24. It will 
be supplied free of charge to those 
making application. 








company to the Western Electric for act- 
ing as general purchasing agent. 

Commissioner Blakeslee and Deputy At- 
torney General Chambers brought out in 
cross-examination that the New York 
company paid the Western Electric a per- 
centage over the original cost of mate- 
rials for buying the material, transporting 
it, for warehousing it, and for the labor 
expense of maintaining the Western Elec- 
tric Co.’s organization. 

Mr. Cox, in explaining the payment of 
the percentages over the original cost of 
the materials, stated that the contract be- 
tween the New York company and the 
Western Electric Co. was more advantage- 
ous to the telephone company than to the 
electric company. 

He said that despite the various per- 
centages received, the Western Electric at 
no time has made more than 6 per cent on 
its investment of capital to carry on the 
purchasing business of the New York 
company. He insisted that the dividends 
paid by the Western Electric were 
not made by its relations with the New 
York Telephone and associated companies 
but from outside business. 

Commissioner Blakeslee pressed the wit- 
ness sharply on the question of whether 
the New York Telephone Co. could not do 
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its own purchasing and thus save the vari- 
ous percentages. The witness replied that 
he did not believe so, as the Western Elec- 
tric Co., as a jobber, could purchase the 
supplies much cheaper than the telephone 
company and could also buy materials at 
a lower rate by purchasing in bulk for all 
of the associated companies of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. He sub- 
mitted detailed figures and data with tes- 
timony. 

The witness was asked to produce 
figures showing the total amount of 
money paid the Western Electric Co. for 
various supplies, such as copper wire, 
poles and miscellaneous supplies. 

Discussing the purchase of coal at the 
June 28 session, Mr. Cox testified that the 
Western Electric Co. purchased -coal for 
the New York Telephone Co., the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. and for 
its own use. 

Mr. Chambers brought out the fact that 
the telephone company paid the Western 
Electric about 3 per cent over the pur- 
chase price of the coal for acting as pur- 
chasing agent. The Western Electric also 
charges the telephone company an addi- 
tional percentage for storing emergency 
coal. 

Commissioner Blakes!ee wanted to know 
why the telephone company did not pur- 
chase its own coal and thus save the ex- 
cess money paid the Western Electric. 
The witness replied that the Western 
Electric secured the coal cheaper than the 
telephone company by buying large 


-amounts, and that the extra percentages 


paid were thus evened up. 

Mr. Cox stated that the telephone com- 
pany also paid the Western Electric Co. 
for handling the manufacture of the tele- 
phone directories certain sums in excess 
of the actual cost. These extra amounts; 
he stated, were paid for purchasing the 
paper and covers used in the directories, 
for supervising the printing and storing 
the directories during distribution. 

In reply to Mr. Chambers’ query as to 
why the telephone company found it neces- 
sary to have the Western company han- 
dle the directory, Mr. Cox stated that the 
Western company had specially trained di- 
rectory men and that it also secured the 
paper cheaper by purchasing all of the sta- 
tionery supplies of the telephone and asso- 
ciated companies. 

The question of whether or not the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the Western Electric Co. should furnish 
information showing the cost to them of 
the services they render to the New York 
Telephone Co. -was the subject of lengthy 
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argument at the hearing on June 29. 

Eugene S. Wilson, representing the 
New York company, argued that the cost 
of supplying these various services was 
immaterial as long as it was shown that 
the services were worth the money paid 
for them by the telephone company. 

He contended that the evidence so far 
produced by the company showed beyond 
doubt that the services were much more 
valuable to the company than the amount 
paid for them, and that therefore it was 
unnecessary fo the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. or the Western Electric 
Co. to supply figures showing what the 
services cost them. 

Various court decisions, he stated, have 
upheld the theory that the important ques- 
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tion was whether the telephone company 
received full value for what it paid and 
this, according to the telephone viewpoint, 
it had. He estimated that the 4% per cent 
paid annually to the American company 
amounted to about 22 cents a year for 
each telephone in the state. 

“The relationship between the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Bell 
telephone systems throughout the coun- 
try,” said Mr. Wilson, “has been the back- 
bone of the present universal telephone 
system and has been responsible for build- 
ing up the most efficient telephone system 
in the world.” 

Deputy Attorney General Chambers, an- 
swering Mr. Wilson’s argument, insisted 
that while the-services rendered the tele- 


Indiana Bell Increase 


First Commission Ruling on Statewide Raises—A. T. & T. and Western 
Electric Contracts Discussed in Opinion—4} Per Cent Payment Allowed, 
Method Disapproved— Manner of Fixing Public Utility Rates Outlined 


The Indiana Public Service commis- 
sion in a decision announced June 27, in- 
creased telephone rates in Muncie, effec- 
tive July 1. This ruling is the first to 
be made by the commission on the rate pe- 
titions filed by the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co., excepting Indianapolis, in which the 
company is asking big advances in rates. 

The increases authorized by the com- 
mission were estimated to yield a net 
income of $39,900 in the company’s rev- 
enues from the Muncie exchange which 
amount was slightly less than half of 
the increase asked by the company. 


Business telephones will be increased 
75 cents a month; single line residence, 
50 cents, two-party residence, 75 cents; 
and rural telephones, 50 cents. The in- 
crease asked by the company ranges from 
$2.75 to 75 cents a month. 


Other cities for which advances have 
been asked by the company are Ander- 
son, South Bend, and Mishawaka, but no 
decision has been reached in these cases. 
The new rate schedule for the Muncie ex- 


change, as authorized by the commis- 
sion’s order, follows: 
Business: Individual line, increased 


from $4.25 to $5 a month, as against $7 
asked by the company; two-party line, 
from $3.75 to $4.50, as against $6 asked; 
extension stations, from $1 to $1.25, 
against $1.50 asked. 


Residence (City): Individual _ line, 
from $2.50 to $3, against $3.25 asked; 
two-party line, from $1.75 to $2.50, 


against $2.75 asked; four-party line, a 
new service, $2, against $2.25 asked; ex- 
tension station, from 50 cents to 
cents, against $1 asked. 

Rural: Business, from $2 to $2.50, 
against $3 asked; and residence, from 
$1.50 to $2, against $2.25 asked. 


A value of $797,582 was fixed on the 
company’s property at Muncie, and the 
new rates were estimated by the com- 


mission to yield a return of 6.07 per cent 
on such an investment. In determining 
the value, the commiission rejected various 
theories advanced during the hearing and 
accepted $703,559 as the sale price for the 
property when it was acquired from the 
Central Union Telephone Co., and to this 
amount the commission added the cost of 
addition made by the Bell company. 

The commission held that the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co. was “properly com- 
pensated” by its parent company, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
for handling distance tolls, and that the 
division of this revenue between the two 
companies was “fair and just.” Further, 
it decided that the Bell company was 
making its purchase of equipment and 
material at lower prices from the West- 
ern Electric Co., another of the interallied 
concerns, than it could buy elsewhere. 

As for the 4% per cent contract with 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
the commission held it could not disallow 
this as a proper operating expense, and 
it also found that the instrument services 
rendered the Bell company, under the 
contract were reasonably worth $1 a year 
for each instrument. 

The commission declined to allow all 
items claimed as operating expenses by 
the company, and it also refused to allow 
more than 5 per cent of the value of the 
depreciable property, fixed at $734,453, as 
an allowance for depreciation. A higher 
amount than 5 per cent was asked by the 
company. 

Regarding the 4234 per cent contract, 
the commission said: 

“The commission, having in mind the 
proved cost of rendering the instrument 
service, and being impressed with the nec- 
essity of the intangible service to the op- 
erating companies, and the inevitable sav- 
ing in expenses to the operating companies 
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phene company may be fully worth what 
was paid, and no doubt contributed to the 
efficiency of the company, he did think 
that the American company should be 
forced to show the cost to them of this 
service in order for the commission to de- 
termine whether or not this charge was 
in excess of what it should be. 

He pointed out that the amount paid 
the American company was. reflected in 
the bills of the subscribers and inasmuch 
as the American company owned the New 
York company, it should be shown in ac- 
tual figures the cost of rendering the serv- 
ices. 

M. M. Fertig, representing the corpora- 
tion counsel of New York City, supported 
the arguments of Mr. Chambers. 


at Muncie 


by getting these services finds itself in the 
position of not being able to disallow the 
payments under the licensed contract as 
an operating expense. 

“Although the commission does not ap- 
prove of the arbitrary method of pay- 
ments, the weight of the evidence preclud- 
ed the commission from disallowing the 
payments. Subsequent to the hearing, 
the supreme court of the United States, 
in the case of the city of Houston vs. 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., May, 
1922, held that the payment under the 
license contract is reasonable and that the- 
company should be allowed the payment 
as an operating expense. 

“Tt must be kept in mind that the com- 
mission does not approve of the method 
of payment, as it is purely arbitrary and 
without definite basis, but that the com- 
mission is constrained to allow as an op- 
erating expense the license payment.” 

Fred Bates Johnson, special counsel for 
the city of Muncie, and Arthur D. Mc- 
Kinley, city attorney, during the hearing 
on the company’s petition in February 
and March took the position that the 4.5 
per cent A. T. and T. payment was not 
a proper operating charge; that the Bell 
in some instances probably was paying 
twice for some _ service or _ material 
through the payments to the A. T. and T. 
and the Western Electric companies and 
that the long distance receipts were not 
properly allocated. 

The commission accepted none of the 
many valuations of the Muncie plant pro- 
posed by engineers for the company, but 
took as a valuation basis the value at 
which the Muncie plant went into the deal 
whereby the Bell company acquired the 
Muncie plant from the Central Union 
Telephone Co. 

The new company is a reorganization’ 
of the old. To the deal value were add- 
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ed net additions since that time, which 
was about two years ago, and the com- 
mission arrived at a valuation of $797,- 
582. On this valuation basis the com- 
mission fixed Muncie rates intended to 
yield a return of 6.07 per cent. The com- 
pany contended for a valuation of $1,150,- 
000, about an 8 or 10 per cent return 
and permission to set aside more than 5 
per cent annually for depreciation. The 
commission did not authorize a greater 
depreciation percentage. 

The city of Muncie contended that the 
valuation of the Muncie plant was about 
$720,000. It contended that the com- 
pany could cut off many operating ex- 
penses and that if it did so it would not 
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need to increase rates. The rates au- 
thorized by the commission are intended 
to yield about $40,000 a year more than 
present rates. The company asks for 
rates to yield about $92,000. 

In a general discussion of determining 
rates for utility companies, the commis- 
sion adds: 

“Whether rates are reasonable and just, 
or not, involves close examination of op- 
erating costs of the particular utility in 
comparison with the known costs of fur- 
nishing like service elsewhere, taking into 
consideration the local situation as it may 
affect such costs. In this case no fault is 
found with petitioner’s facilities, service, 
management, treatment of its patrons or 
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capitalization. Its accounting is beyond 
criticism. 

“The question is presented in this, as 
in all other Bell telephone cases, as to 
whether or not rates sufficient to yield 
a reasonable return would be just and 
reasonable rates to the public. It is a 
question whether the public in certain 
communities and in certain parts of the 
cities are willing and able or should be 
asked to pay for the most expensive kind 
of service furnished by means of the best 
equipment that money can buy. It is 
possible that cheaper equipment might be 
installed and cheaper classes of service 
furnished, but the commission is not pre- 
pared to say that this should be done.” 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Proceedings in Company Law Suit 
Against Commission. 

The New York Telephone Co. moved 
before Judge Julius M. Mayer in the Unit- 
ed States District Court on June 30 to 
have appointed a special master to take 
the evidence in the suit brought by the 
company to restrain the enforcement of 
the orders made by the public service com- 
mission on March 3, 1922, reducing tele- 
phone rates throughout the state of New 
York. John W. Davis and Charles T. 
Russell appeared for the company, and 
Simon Fleischman, of Buffalo, and Judge 
Ledyard P. Hale, of Albany, for the Com- 
mission. Wilber W. Chambers, deputy at- 
torney general, appeared in opposition to 
the motion. 

Just prior to the hearing, the attorney 
general and the public service commission 
served papers upon the company in a mo- 
tion to be heard at the same time-as the 
motion for the appointment of a special 
master asking that all proceedings in the 
law suit be stayed and held in abeyance 
pending the final determination by the 
commission of its state-wide investigation 
on the ground that it would cause the 
commission great embarrassment and dif- 
ficulty if two proceedings had to be con- 
ducted simultaneously—one in court and 
one before the commission—and they fur- 
ther objected upon the same grounds to 
the appointment of the master at this time 
and asked that the matter of his appoint- 
ment be deferred. 

It appeared from the commission’s pa- 
pers for the stay of the proceedings that 
an appeal would be taken at once to the 
United States Supreme Court from the 
order recently made by the federal court 
granting the company a temporary injunc- 
tion pending the trial. 

Judge Mayer stated that it was the 
policy of the court to expedite the trial 
of proceedings of this kind as much as 


possible and that the company was enti- 
tled to the immediate appointment of a 
master. 

On account of the possible difh- 
culty the commission would have in two 
proceedings at the same time and upon the 
statement of counsel for the commission 
that the state-wide inquiry undoubtedly 
would be concluded by it by October 1. 
Judge Mayer said he would sign an order 
appointing a master immediately but 
would direct the master not to proceed 
with the actual taking of evidence until 
October 15, so that the commission might 
be able to finish its state-wide case. The 
court also gave the state.the right to ap- 
ply to the court at any time before that 
date for a further extension of the time 
of proceeding to trial before the master 
in the event that there should be some ma- 
terial change in conditions. 

The present rates payable by subscrib- 
ers for telephone service will, therefore, 
remain unchanged until some further or- 
der of the court or final determination by 
the public service commission. 


Company in Colorado Wants 
Higher Rates and Toll Charge. 
The Wray Telephone Co. of Wray, 

Colo., appeared before the state . utilities 

commission on June 17 and requested 

permission to immediately raise its 
charges for service. 

Among the proposed changes the com- 
pany desires to make is the charging of 
a toll rate for service between Yuma and 
Wray. Heretofore citizens of the two 
towns have been allowed connections with 
users in the other town without extra 
charge. 

D. J. McQuaid appeared before the 
commission as the representative of the 
citizens of Yuma to protest against this 
additional charge. He asked for an ex- 
tension of time on the hearing in order 


that affidavits might be prepared to show 
that the service was not sufficiently good 
to justify the additional toll charge of 25 
and 35 cents which the company desires 
to put into effect. 

The commission allowed an extension 
of four weeks, namely, to July 15, in 
order for the residents of Yuma to pre- 
pare their objections in legal form. 


Telephone Valuation Higher Than 
Telegraph in Colorado. 
According to the Colorado Tax Com- 
mission, the public utilities of the state 
show a gain of $344,400 for 1922 over 
1921. 


In looking over the figures we find: 


1921 1922 
Telephone 
companies ...$13,214,700 $13.333,580 
Telegraph 
companies 2,431,240 2,386,820 


There is an increase in the telephone 
valuation of $118,880 and a decrease in 
the telegraph valuation of $44,420. 

The Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. valuation was $12,766,270 
for 1921 and $12,882,910 for 1922. 
Uniform Toll Rate Granted Moun- 

tain States Company. 


The Colorado Public Utilities Commis- 
sion has given the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. permission to 
change its toll rate, instituting what the 
company calls “the air line telephone toll 
rate.” This makes the toll rate uniform 
throughout the Mountain States territory 
as Colorado rates were slightly different 
from charges in other states. 

The company says that while not great- 
ly affecting any long distance charge, the 
uniform schedule means a great saving 
in telephone operation. Formerly it was 
necessary to keep duplicate records of 
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30 
all interstate calls throughout the dis- 
trict of the eight states in the Mountain 
States 
The rate to Colorado 
Denver has been increased ten cents for a 
three-minute conversation. A five-cent in- 
crease has been placed on the rate to cities 
in another section, while the rate to Gold- 


division. 


Springs from 


en, a very busy line, has been reduced five 


cents. 


Ruling Prohibiting Additional or 
New Lines on State Roads. 

A hearing on the Illinois ruling which 
prohibits the installation of additional or 
new pole lines on state bond issue roads 
will be held at the office of the division 
of highways at Springfield on July 11. 

C. R. Miller, director, department of 
public works and buildings; Clifford Ol- 
and Frank 
highways, 


der, chief highway engineer ; 
T. Sheets, superintendent of 
will be present, and invite the representa- 
tives of interested telephone companies to 
present their views. The Illinois Tele- 
phone Association will be present repre- 
senting its membership on this very im- 
portant matter. : 


Indiana Bell Offers Testimony in 
Support of Raise. 

The public hearing on the petition of 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. for higher 
rates in the Indianapolis area opened on 
June 19 before the Indiana Public Service 
Commission in Indianapolis. 

R. F. Davidson, attorney for the com- 
pany, presented its position as that of a 
corporation which, with its predecessors, 
has served the public for 42 years and 
which, he said, has not received from the 
public a cent of dividends in the last 26 
years. He said the company has been held 
to rates so low as to effect a situation 
where the company’s rights to earn a re- 
turn under the constitution of the United 
States are violated. 

Mr. Davidson and Thomas R. Keyes, 
the company’s auditor, said that in twelve 
months, including the first three months 
of the company’s operation under present 
rates which went into effect February 1, 
the company’s expenses of $3,344,289 ex- 
ceeded its revenues of $3,221,648 by $122,- 
641. 

They set out that if present rates con- 
tinue in effect for a year, the company by 
making certain reductions in expenses 
would, they estimated, have a net earning 
of $62,500 at the end of the year. The 
figure, they said, would be less than one- 
third of 1 per cent of a return on the value 
of the company’s property used in provid- 
ing the service. 

“To continue on that basis,” Mr. David- 
son said, “would be very bad business 
for the company and bad for the public.” 

They said that if the rates requested in 
the petition be authorized by the commis- 
sion, the company will be able to add 
$797,000 to its annual income, and that 
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this, with savings intended by the com- 
pany for the year, would enable the com- 
pany to earn an annual net income of 
$859,593, which would yield a fraction less 
than 5 per cent on the company’s total 
value, which it gave as $17,531,863. 

Taylor E. Groninger, corporation coun- 
sel, opposing the rate increase proposal, 
said the city does not expect that public 
utilities should not earn reasonable re- 
turns, but that consideration should be 
given to the value of the service. 
Louisiana Commission Files An- 

swer to Cumberland Bell. 

That the United States district court 
is without jurisdiction in the case is the 
the Louisiana Public Service 
Commission to the temporary restraining 
order imposed on the commission in its 
ruling that the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. must reduce its rates in 
the state approximately 20 per cent. 

In addition, an answer to the petition of 
the telephone company, upon which Judge 


answer of 


Rufus Foster based his temporary re- 
straining order, the two commissioners 
signing the answer, Huey Long and 


Francis Williams, asked that the United 
States court dismiss the case for want of 
jurisdiction. 

The commissioners deny the suit arises 
under the constitution and laws of the 
United. States, as there is no confiscation 
clause in their order. They claim their 
order does not mention or take into con- 
sideration the great inequality of toll di- 
visions and allowances on toll costs made 
to exchanges in the state of Louisiana. 

It is also claimed that if the toll rev- 
enues were segregated from exchange rev- 
enues and the interstate from the intra- 
state, it would be shown that the com- 
pany’s profit would be far in excess of 
what it is alleged to be in the company’s 
petition. 

Three judges were sitting at the June 
23 case—United States Circuit Judge Na- 
than P. Bryan of Floriaa and Judges 
Henry D. Clayton and R. E. Foster. 

J. C. Henriques and J. Blanc Monrone, 
the principal attorneys for the company 
declared that the state of Louisiana was 
seeking to establish a rate that would 
allow the company a rate of return under 
the 8 per cent held to be fair and reason- 
able. 

Chairman Long, of the commission, re- 
sponded with an affidavit declaring that 
the Cumberland Company had failed to 
include in its financial statement certain 
figures on profits, which would have in- 
creased the dividend rate for the fiscal 
year of 1920. 

E. G. Smith, of Atlanta, general coun- 
sel for the Cumberland, followed Chair- 
man Long. 

He analyzed various items of expense 
and of maintenance costs in reply to the 
commission’s charge that certain salaries 
of the company were too high. Sixty per 
cent of the employes are telephone opera- 
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tors, and their average pay is $55.84 per 
month. 
Skilled plant workers comprise 


25 per 
cent of the forces, and their average pay 
is $119 per month, he went on. In other 
states they get 20 to 30 per cent more for 
the same services, he added. 

Mr. Smith said that 600 concerns in the 
United States, employing a total of 600,- 
000 workers, had raised wages a total of 
145 per cent from 1914 to 1920, and that 
subsequent decreases had brought the 
wage level in these firms to 81 per cent 
above 1914. - The Cumberland, he added, 
had never increased wages as much as 80 
per cent above the 1914 level. 

He assured the court that the affairs 
of the Cumberland Bell company in 
Louisiana were being very economically 
administered. 


Asks Increase in Rate—Revenues 


Less Than Expenses. 

The Cozad Mutual Telephone Co. has 
asked permission of the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission to increase business 
rates from $1.75 to $3.10; residence from 
$1.50 to $1.75, and to give two-party metal- 
lic and also one-party grounded service. 
The switching charge of 40 cents a month 
is to remain as at present. 

The company has an investment of $23,- 
607, having grown in 20 years from a 
small exchange with $2,500 invested. The 
present rates are entirely too low, the 
year’s revenue being but $12,802 as com- 
pared with expenses of $13,603. No divi- 
dend has been earned for several years, 
and in 1921 the directors were compelled 
to assess the stockholders $4,150 to pay the 
floating indebtedness. 


Additional Stock Authorized for 
Earnings Put Into Plant. 

Permission has been given the Monroe 
Independent Te*>hone Co. by the Nebras- 
ka State Railwa\ Jommission to issue ad- 
ditional stock in the sum of $25,500. This 
will bring the to..1 authorized up to 
$138,050. 

The application was based on the fact 
that the company had earned but did not 
pay dividends duripg 1920 and 1921, but 
had placed the money in improvements and 
betterments. The commission says that 
this was eminently fair as the public had 
had the benefit of the improved service 
without interest on the capital. 

The company had asked for $28,000, the 
remainder to be used in taking up some 
notes. The commission said it was not 
clear that part of the proceeds, which had 
gone into betterments, did not come from 
the depreciation reserve, and until the 
company made it plain that the money 
would go back into the fund from the 
proceeds of stock, it could not approve the 
issue. 

The Monroe company has been greatly 
strengthened financially since Alfred Bratt 
and John P. Bratt became the heaviest 
owners of the stock. They have been ex- 
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tending and bettering the service, and 
were so well entrenched that, in spite of 
the fact that they serve a section of the 
state where the nonpartisan league was 
strongest and radicalism and opposition to 
corporations greatest, they rode out the 
threat of an organized strike, and lost but 
a few patrons, most of whom have re- 
turned to the service. 


Nebraska Company Put on Its 
Feet by Commission. 

The Campbell Telephone Co. will con- 
tinue indefinitely to collect its present 
schedule of charges, by order of the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission. The 
commission was waited upon by officers 
of the company a little over a year ago. 
They said they were up against it, and 
desired to know how it was possible to let 
go. They were willing to turn over the 
property to anybody who would take and 
operate it—and if nobody was to be found 
they desired permission to close the ex- 
change. 

The commission undertook the financial 
rehabilitation of the company, and the 
annual report, just filed, shows. that it 
has been successful. The company had 
revenues last year of $4,342 and expenses 
of $3,267, leaving, after deducting various 
items, $629 for profit and loss. 

In the first five months of the present 
year the revenues have been increased and 
expenses decreased, under commission di- 
rection, the profit and loss showing $659 
for that period. This was done under in- 
creased rates that*went into effect in April, 
1921. If a sleet storm had not hit the 
plant in March, it might have been able 
to reduce rates. 

The company is made up of a group of 
exchanges having divers relations with 
each other, and one of the principal 
troubles was a failure to set up sufficient 
for maintenance. The commission limits 
dividends to $4 a share per year. 





A. T. & T. Assessment for 
Nebraska Franchise Tax. 

The state board of assessment of Ne- 
braska has relieved from the payment of 
any taxes on franchise all of the locally- 
owned telephone and other public utility 
companies domiciled in that state. 

It originally required the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to pay on a 
franchise value of $607,744, but after a 
hearing reduced the amount to $167,688. 
The company will probably take the mat- 
ter into the courts. The Western Union 
was taxed at $282,000 and the American 
Railway Express Co. at $454,000. These 
are the only corporations brought under 
ihe new provision of the constitution. 

Attorneys and _ representatives from 
New York were present to urge the elimi- 
nation of all franchise values for the 
parent Bell company. The figure of 
$607,000 had been arrived at by appor- 
tioning to Nebraska its share of the mile- 


» 
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age of long distance lines and company 
capital. 

They said the company has assets of 
$900,000,000, but that only $90,000,000 
of this is in the form of assets devoted to 
telephone purposes. The remainder is rep- 
resented by stocks and bonds of the vari- 
ous subsidiaries and buildings not used 
for telephone purposes. Of the $90,000,- 
000, only $450,000 in Nebraska is owned 
by the A. T. & T., the remainder being 
the property of the Northwestern Bell, 
which is exempted from all franchise 
taxation. 

The revenue from that $450,000 is an- 
nually but $60,000 and of that amount 63 
per cent is paid for operating expenses 
and includes revenue from business that 
passes through the state on the four long 
distance lines of the parent company. The 
board insisted that the Northwestern con- 
tributes 4% per cent of its revenues to the 
A. T. & T. and this should be considered 
in arriving at a franchise valuation. 





Nebraska Supreme Court to Rule 
on “Standard” Lines. 

The assertion is made in a brief filed 
in the Nebraska Supreme Court that tele- 
phone and other wire companies in the 
state operating on the grounded wire sys- 
tem of construction have no rights that 
power transmission line companies must 
observe. ' 

The case is one in which the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission refused to per- 
mit a transmission line to be run between 
the town of Maxwell and the city of 
North Platte, passing through the town of 
Brady. 

The commission based its opinion upon 
a finding that the 13,200-volt line of the 
applicant would interfere with the opera- 
tion of the telephone systems, the Union 
Pacific signal service, and the telegraph 
lines on the Lincoln highway now in place, 
and that another route was available for 
the transmission company. 

The attorneys for the company, which 
is urging the appeal in the names of the 
two villages mentioned, say that the tele- 
phone lines in question are grounded and, 
not being constructed according to the 
standard metallic method, are not entitled 
to be protected from inductive interfer- 
ence. They say that the law requires all 
wire companies to be equipped in such a 
manner as experience has shown to he 
the best. 

They are not required, it is admitted, to 
be reconstructed every time an improve- 
ment in construction is invented, but they 
must comply with the prevailing stand- 
ards, which in this case, it is contended, is 
metallic construction. When the power 


transmission lines are built according to 
the highest standards of the art, they can- 
not be interfered with on the ground of 
possible inductive interference. 

When they comply with the statutory 
requirements and the specifications of the 
commission, give reasonable protection to 
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existing lines, and are operated with rea- 
sonable safety—which does not mean safe- 
ty at all times—they cannot be denied the 
right to construct by the shortest possi- 
ble route. The contention is made that the 
legislature has given the transmission com- 
panies equal rights with other wire con- 
cerns, and they cannot be elbowed off the 
road where they can serve patrons at the 
least expense. 

The question is one of live interest in 
Nebraska, because of the great increase 
in the number of power transmission 
lines. 

New Schedule of Cincinnati Bell 
Suburban Rates Denied. 

Permission to establish a schedule of 
temporary Cincinnati suburban rates was 
denied the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 
Telephone Co. by the Ohio Public Util- 
ities Commission on June 21. 

The company sought to reduce the rates 
specified in its former application $1.00 
a month and to make the toll charge be- 
tween the points affected five cents instead 
of ten cents. This, it wished to do pend- 
ing rehearing by the supreme court on 
the charges which the company desired 
to put into effect August 1, 1920, and 
which the court had previously held were 
not justified. 

The declared the latest 
proposed rates to be still excessive and 
also held that sufficient notice had not 
been given as the company wished to 
make the new schedule effective July 1. 

B. T. McBurney, general manager of 
the Cincinnati Bell, said that the com- 
pariy would again file the schedule, meet- 
ing the objections raised by the commis- 
sion. He declared the effect would be to 
postpone for one month the operation of 
the proposed rates. In the meantime, the 
existing rates will be charged. 

The city of Cincinnati and the suburbs 
of Blue Ash, Cleves, Delphi, Glendale, 
Maderia, Mt. Healthy and Mt. Washing- 
ton would be affected. 





commission 


Gets Raise Because It Must Pay 
Higher Switching Rates. 

The Melville Settlement Telephone Co. 
was authorized by the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Co. on June 20 to increase its net 
rate from $1.50 to $1.75 a month. The 
new rate became effective July 1. 

This was made necessary by the ad- 
vance of 25 cents a month in switching 
rates at the Chippewa Falls exchange of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co., which was 
recently granted. The Melville company 
receives its central office service from the 
Wisconsin company’s Chippewa Falls ex- 
change. 


Negligence to Tell Lineman Wire 
Carried No Current. 

It was negligence to tell an experienced 

telephone lineman sent to cut wires for 

power company that the wires carried no 
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“juice,” when one of them did in fact 

carry a charge which severely burned the 

lineman. Porter vs. Mapleton Electric 

Light Co.; Supreme Court of Iowa; 185 

Northwestern, 803. 

Various Increases in Rates Al- 
lowed Wisconsin Company. 

The amount available at the end of 
1921 for depreciation and return on in- 
vestment being $900 less than the Wiscon- 
sin Railroad Commission considered ne- 
cessary, the schedule of increased rates 
proposed by the Rosendale Telephone Co., 
of Rosendale, was allowed. The reserve 
and profit allowance which the commis- 
sion declared to be fair was $2,500, while 
the company. had but $1,603 to use for 
this purpose. 

The rates authorized by the commission 
in its order of May 31, together with the 
rates which the company had been using, 
are: 


ROSENDALE. 


Business: Old. New. 
One-party 
Two-party 
Residence : 
One-party 
Two-party 
Four-party 


Four-party business 
Multi-party residence 


The Rosendale company operates an ex- 
change in the village of Rosendale serving 
about 65 local and 275 rural subscribers 
The book value December 31, 1921, was 
given as $15,905 which the commission be- 
lieved was very conservative in view of 
the fact that the lines are all full metallic. 

The storms of last February caused 
some havoc on the company’s lines, and 
the commission said that some considera- 
tion should be given to the probable in- 
crease in investment resulting from re- 
building the property damaged. 


Rural 


Company May Advance 
Rate When Service Improves. 
When the Gotlieb-Grossman Telephone 


Co., of Lewiston, Wis., makes such 
changes in its central office equipment as 
will provide for operating practices ap- 
proved by the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission, it may increase its rate from $10 

$15 per year, according to a recent 
decision. 

The Gotlieb-Grossman company oper- 
ates a small rural exchange in the vicin- 
ity of Lewiston, with a total of 104 sub- 
scribers served from 16 rural grounded 
lines. Two toll circuits, both metallic, 
furnish service to Portage and Briggs- 
ville. The subscriber furnishes his own 
instrument, keeps it in repair and buys 
the necessary batteries. 

The service is not good and the finances 
of the company are in bad shape. The 
toll charges do not produce sufficient rev- 
enue to make up the deficit. Many of 
the company’s subscribers doubt the wis- 


TELEPHONY 


dom of continuing the exchange, believ- 
ing that the territory should be divided 
among the neighboring exchanges. The 
commission said that it could not expect 
such a step to be taken unless the com- 
pany was reimbursed for its investment. 
As the district served is not particularly 
desirable; it is doubtful whether neighbor- 
ing companies could be interested. 

The alternative seemed to be a purchase 
of the lines by the subscribers. The 
commission stated, however, that it 
would not do to take over only a portion 
as the number left would be too small to 
permit of economic operation. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


-CALIFORNIA. 

June 26: Application filed by Rio Vista 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Rio Vista, 
for permission to issue a promissory note 
for $3,500 at 7 per cent interest to refund 
a note of a similar amount. 


CoLorapo. 

June 17: Hearing on application of 
Wray Telephone Co., of Wray, for per- 
mission to establish advanced rates. Au- 
thority also requested to place in effect 
a toll charge between Wray and Yuma. 
Hearing continued to July 15. 

ILLINOIS. 

July 6: Hearing at Springfield on ap- 
plication of Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
for increased rates in Peoria, Averyville, 
Bartonville, East Peoria and _ Peoria 
Heights. 

July 8: Hearing at Dixon in the matter 
of increase in rates proposed by Farmers 
Telephone Co., of Lee Center, for Amboy, 
Ashton, Franklin Grove, Sublette and Lee 
Center. Supplemental petition filed by 
Farmers Telephone Co. for immediate in- 
vestigation of operating revenue and in- 
come of petitioner and that a temporary 
rate be fixed to become effective for 
switching rural individual party lines and 
that commission proceed to fix value of 
property of petitioner and permanent 
rates, etc. Objections filed by Abel Jean- 
blanc and Wm. H. Wellman. 

INDIANA. 

June 19: Hearing at Indianapolis on 
application of Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 
for increased rates in Indianapolis dis- 
trict. 

June 27: Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 
authorized to increase rates in Muncie. 

July 13: Hearing at Carlisle on peti- 
tion of Carlisle Co-Operative Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates and to 
issue bonds amounting to $7,500. 

NEBRASKA, 

June: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Leigh Telephone Co. for 
validation of extension set rates and for 
permission to change hours of service; in 
the former matter the request was found 
reasonable, and in the other the commis- 
sion held the matter was one entirely with- 
in the power of the local manager. 

June 27: Complaint filed by R. J. Black 
that the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. charges toll on messages to Raymond 
exchange within Lincoln zone. 

June 27: In the matter of the anplica- 
tion of the Table Rock Telephone Co. for 
permission to issue stock dividend of 
$1.048; the commission finds that the com- 
pany has faithfullv obeyed previous orders 
to accumulate dividends instead of paying 
them in cash until the par value of the 
shares is reached, that it earned a sur- 
plus of $1,307 during the past year and 
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that it is entitled to have the sum stated 
distributed as a stock dividend. 

June 28: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Monroe Independent ‘Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to issue a 
stock dividend of $28,800 in lieu of cash 
dividends for 1920 and 1921, which went 
into additions and betterments; commis- 
sion finds that stockholders are entitled 
to stock dividend of $18,800, but that it is 
not clear that all of the remainder asked 
for is justified; order issued permitting 
issuance and sale of total of $25,500. 

June 28: Application filed by the Ans- 
ley Telephone Co. for permission to elim- 
inate desk set charge and for validation 
of extension bell rates. 

June 29: In the matter of the apph- 
cation of the Tri-County Telephone Co., 
of Stapleton, for permission to sever toll 
connections with Gandy Switchboard com- 
pany because of the latter’s failure to 
pay tolls; company permitted to do so if 
Gandy company remains indifferent to its 
obligations to make prompt payment. 

June 30: Application filed by Deshler 
Telephone Co. for permission to issue 
$3,475 additional stock for the purpose of 
building an exchange and erecting addi- 
tional rural lines. 

June 30: Application filed by the Cozad 
Mutual Telephone Co. for permission to 
increase rates. 

July 11: Hearing on application of 
Pawnee Telephone Co. for permission to 
increase business rates and for additional 
stock issue, at Pawnee City. 

NEw York. 

July 6: Hearing at Albany on petition 
of New York Telephone Co. for increased 
rates, tolls and rentals in New York City. 

July 6: Hearing at Albany on state- 
wide affairs of New York Telephone Co. 

OHIO. 

June 21: Temporary rate schedule of 
Cincinnati & Surburban Bell Telephone 
Co. for suburbs of Cincinnati denied. 

June 16: Hearing held at Columbus on 
application of Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
for rate increases in Chagrin Falls and 
Berea exchange area when unified service 
is established. 

June 27: Hearing held at Dayton on 
increased rates proposed by Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. 

July 12: Hearing at Massillon on pe- 
tition of Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for ad- 
vanced rate schedule. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

June 24: . Liberty & Roaring Branch 
Telephone Co. ordered to improve service 
and furnish statement of the repairs it 
will perform. 

WISCONSIN. 


June 29: Effective July 1, Farmers In- 
ter-County Mutual Telephone Co., of Kil- 
bourn, allowed to establish advanced rate 
schedule. 

June 30: Necedah Telephone Co., of 
Necedah, authorized to place higher rates 
in effect July 1. 

June 30: Permission given Rewey Tele- 
phone Co., of Rewey, to operate under ad- 
vanced rates after July 1. 

June 30: In the matter of investiga- 
tion of rates, rules, practices and services 
of the Alliance Telephone Co., of Minong; 
case dismissed. 

July 6: Hearing at Janesville on the 
application of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its switching 
rates at its Janesville exchange. U-2703. 

July 7: Hearings at Madison on the 
complaints of Wm. Spahn et al and Julius 
Diederich et al against the Farmers Union 
Telephone Co. and the Waunakee Tele- 
phone Co. regarding the toll rate between 
Waunakee and_ Middleton. U-2728 and 
U-2729. 





